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THE RACE FOR IMMORTALITY 
JOHN FARRAR 


As I was attempting to form a mental picture of the first para- 
graph of this article, an article which is supposed to point out some 
of the virtues of certain of the younger writers of our day, a well- 
known middle-aged business man crossed the club lounge and 
roused me out of my reverie. Although he is a well-known busi- 
ness man, he has excellent taste in reading, a fine mind, and a sense 
of humor. 

“You remember Bill?” he asked. 

I remembered Bill as a boy of five or six, red-haired, freckled, 
active, intelligent. This Bill is ten years older now and at one of 
our greatest preparatory schools. 

“Bill is causing his teachers some trouble,” my friend went on. 
“Yesterday I received in the mail a printed statement. Across the 
top was written something like this, ‘Your son has been guilty of 
a serious misdemeanor. This is to notify you of the facts and to 
warn you that any repetition of the offense may mean suspension 
from the school.’ A blank space was left below, and, filled in by 
typewriter was Bill’s offense—‘Gum-chewing.’ ”’ 

“Tragic!” I remarked. 

“But,” said my friend, “that is not all. That is not the most 
damning evidence against Bill’s character. You should be inter- 
ested in this. The other offense was listed as reading a novel.” 

The puzzled father went away shaking his head sadly at the 
ways of modern education and, doubtless, trying to figure out in 
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his mind whether his son had been reading Ethel M. Dell or Carl 
Van Vechten. At an early age Bill had taken his place as one of 
the gum-chewing, novel-reading masses. To be sure, he may have 
been reading Thackeray. It all sounded exactly as though it had 
been quoted as an anecdote from some young lady’s diary when 
she attended a female seminary a hundred years back. 

Is the first year of high school too early a time to give a stu- 
dent some sense of comparative values in literature? By compara- 
tive values I mean the difference, say, between Sir Walter Scott 
and Rafael Sabatini; the difference between Thackeray and Sin- 
clair Lewis; the difference between Jane Austen and Willa Cather. 
Criticism in America is at low ebb. Where can we turn to find 
well-written, adequate book reviews? How many men are there 
within academic circles, or without, who can pick up a current 
novel and review it without indulging in personal enthusiasms or 
animosities, without patronizing the author; and how many of 
those who can will take that book and write of it simply, clearly, as 
a novel? I believe one of the main reasons why we have no 
adequate critical standards in America is because most of us go 
through college without having read any current writing whatso- 
ever, or, if we have, keeping our ideas about the current in quite 
separate compartments of our minds from those used for reading 
we do in the classroom. Far too often in the school atmosphere we 
are given to understand that practically all current novels are 
trash. This may be true, although the history of the novel belies 
it. If it were true, must we not give people the reasons why? Isn’t 
one of the most important assets a man can have for the forming 
of his own reading taste the delight of being able to say in his own 
mind, “This is an amusing book, but no one will read it two years 
from now.” Or that other great, overpowering emotion, the emo- 
tion of being swept away by a book and saying to one’s self, “This 
is a fine piece of work. It will live.” 

In the race for immortality among the books of a season, there 
may not be one which will achieve it. Yet, among the popular 
authors—yes, popular—of any decade, there are usually several 
who survive. The English teacher who attempts to teach his 
classes the works of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and is 
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not willing to read the best of the current novels is not only blind; 
he is lazy! Moreover, he deprives himself of a fascinating mental 
task, that of sorting and arranging, of recognizing old tricks of the 
trade, of trying to discover new trends in style and substance. 

Is there a twentieth century novel? Has anyone in the last 
twenty-six years contributed anything to the fiction form? If so, 
what? 

These are questions which we can answer only from wide 
reading of current fiction. I am putting aside entirely what, to me, 
is an even greater joy, that of studying novels of all kinds, sizes, 
and types for their sociological significance. Were Sinclair Lewis 
and his Main Street an influence in promoting the discontent of 
the small town, or was he a product of that discontent? Is the 
modern woman, sedulously displayed in the work of our novelists 
for the past five years, or even longer, a product of our time, or is 
she, indeed, any more modern than was Di Vernon or Elizabeth 
Bennet? These are questions which have probably little to do 
with literature as it is studied; but I should like to see both of 
them included in an examination paper and observe the result. 

I do not know that I should wish to impose upon anyone the 
task of reading as many novels, published and in manuscript form, 
as I do: Yet it still interests me. I can still laugh and weep over 
a good situation. I can appreciate that situation, even if it is pre- 
sented in the most atrocious English; but I can also linger long 
and lovingly over typed pages of a book like Porgy, and get up 
with a shout from my desk and rush out to the whole office to say, 
‘‘Here’s a book, a real book. I don’t know whether it will sell or 
not; but here’s good writing!’ There may be those of you who 
would disagree about Du Bose Heyward’s first novel. I fancy not 
many. There is also the amusement that comes from recognizing 
the methods of second-rate, third-rate, and fourth-rate novelists. 
You can chuckle over the discovery of a Kentucky version of 
Tess, or a Hollywood rendition of Romeo and Juliet, or an Eve- 
lina set in modern Mayfair. 

Then, after this diet of modern stuffs, upon which I admit you 
may well have sickened or pined away, turn again to the eigh- 
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teenth or the nineteenth century. Here, again, you will find your- 
self much amused. It is this amusement, this attitude of toler- 
ance, that I wish could be given to our students, and, through 
them, to modern criticism. It might not be a bad plan to compare 
the reviews of a new book of Hugh Walpole’s with those of a new 
book of Sir Walter Scott’s. Here is enlightenment for you, and 
a vast deal of amusement. How the critics disagreed over The 
Bride of Lammermoor, for example. How, indeed, they disagreed 
over Harmer John. How they still wrangle over James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 

You may ask me, “What modern authors should I read? I 
can’t read them all. Who are your candidates for the immortal 
seats?” Well, my opinion is negligible. The man next door is far 
wiser and far more profound than am I, and he will tell you quite 
a different story; but I shall have to take a plunge somewhere, and 
I might as well begin here. Let’s take four men writers, and four 
women writers who have claimed much popular attention in the 
past few years. Ladies first! Elinor Wylie, Anne Parrish, Virginia 
Woolf, Anita Loos. Gentlemen! John Erskine, Michael Arlen, 
Sinclair Lewis, Aldous Huxley. I have chosen these authors more 





or less at random, and because they illustrate some fairly interest- 
ing points. 

At the start I should affirm, although you may consider it in 
the nature of a confession, that I thoroughly enjoy the works of 
all eight of these writers and that I admire their various abilities in 
the type of book they have chosen to write. Do they all stand a 
chance to be numbered among the immortals? If they live and go 
on writing, I think so; but in varying degrees. 

Of the four women, Virginia Woolf is, I think, the most char- 
acteristic of our time, characteristic in the technique of her writ- 
ing. As such, she seems to me to be most sure of recognition by 
future generations. If the twentieth century has contributed any- 
thing to the decline or to the development of the novel form, it 
lies somewhere in the method, not new I know, but highly devel- 
oped, in such writers as James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Dor- 
othy Richardson, Katherine Mansfield, Sherwood Anderson, Mrs. 
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Woolf, and others less well known. In them, psychological fiction 
is developed into a sort of realism of the brain cell. Story-telling 
is partly forgotten in a determined pursuit of the convolutions and 
the involutions of thought. The mental or physical impression 
takes the place of the ordinary descriptive passage. Subjectivity 
becomes almost complete inversion, and for this reason the char- 
acters portrayed are often abnormal types. These authors might 
argue that what seems abnormal to us is merely an intensification 
of the norm. Heywood Broun recently tore me to shreds in pub- 
lic for a statement in an article on “Sex in Modern Fiction,” that 
psychoanalysis had retarded the development of the novel so far; 
but was beginning to show signs of being of therapeutic value to 
modern fiction. I added, that it had, perhaps, made abnormality 
popular, if not palatable. Mr. Broun then pointed out that it was 
impossible to define the norm, that most great characters in fic- 
tion might be called abnormal. This I admit; but, allow me the 
term “abnormal,” and allow me further the modern treatment of 
perversion, insanity, and what not, as being at least more clinical 
than heretofore. We can consider it, here at least, quite apart 
from any moral question. Whatever the government or the preacher 
thinks of Ulysses, we must, for the moment at least, consider it, 
if not as literature, at least as a literary phenomenon. I am quite 
ready to admit that from one angle James Joyce may be called a 
literary mountebank and that Theodore Dreiser cannot write the 
English language. Having admitted both these things, I still think 
in all fairness we must face the fact that in any consideration 
of the novel of our time, here are two men who must be studied. 
Now Virginia Woolf, in Mrs. Dalloway, brings to the method of 
Mr. Joyce a charm, a grace, a roundness of technique, that her 
master does not possess. She is to Mr. Joyce what Jane Austen 
was to Fanny Burney. She is more the artist and less the experi- 
menter. If you would read only one novel of this type, read Mrs. 
Dalloway. 

Elinor Wylie, on the other hand, in her prose, is not ¢haracter- 
istic of her age at all. I do not mean that she is not aware of it; 
that in her beautifully organized prose there is no hint of modern 
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psychological understanding. There is; but it is cleverly veiled 
in an adherence to older technique, and in this lies her strength. 
Jennifer Lorn was, in itself, a masterpiece; but, by itself, it might 
have gone neglected in an age given to more violent things. Now 
that it has been followed by two other novels: The Venetian Glass 
Nephew, equally good if not so freshly inspired, and The Orphan 
Angel, far ahead in its idea, the quality of its prose, and its master- 
ful characterization, there is little doubt in my mind that she is a 
novelist of the first water. 

There have been great writers who wrote most unevenly, in- 
cluding Shakespeare. Yet there are some who have proved inca- 
pable of bad workmanship. Mrs. Wylie has been one of these, and 
will continue to be so. Take Edith Wharton and Willa Cather and 
May Sinclair as examples of women novelists of our time ranked 
high by our critics, who slide over scenes, pages, and whole books, 
in a most slatternly fashion. Mrs. Wylie will never be credited with 
such failures as Glimpses of the Moon, My Mortal Enemy, or 
Far End. Another mark of the expert craftsman that Mrs. Wylie 
displays is her obvious unwillingness to repeat herself. So far, her 
books have been fresh in themselves, and different, the one from 
the other. 

Anita Loos may appear somewhat garish in this list. I am one 
of those people who was bored by Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, yet 
that does not blind me to the fact that it is important. If you will 
turn to Moll Flanders, either before or after reading the story of 
Lorelei Lee, I fancy you will see what I mean. Miss Loos has 
caught the spirit and the argot of the moment, and has created a 
character who is so alive at the moment that I cannot conceive of 
her being subjected to a speedy death. 

In Anne Parrish we have a far more difficult problem in criti- 
cism. She is, in point of fact, a sentimental novelist. She is what 
I term in my office, when I give a talk to the salesmen starting out 
on the road to sell our wares, a woman’s novelist. So was Maria 
Edgeworth; so was George Eliot; so was Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Sentimentality swims over the pages of The Mill on the Floss, 
yet it is read in every high school in the land. In Miss Parrish’s 
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earlier books there was displayed the charm of detail and of 
phrase which makes her work more important than that of the 
usual run of women who portray the habits and ways of ladies. To 
be sure, her characters are not new; her situations are often annoy- 
ingly usual. The conclusion of her last book, Tomorrow Morning, 
led me to write a savage review; yet she has a subtle quality, 
an unmistakable gift for portraying the ways and manners of this 
generation, and the last in a most persuasive and convincing way. 
Moreover, we may find nothing new in her characters, but they 
stand out from the page and live, as, indeed, do those of Edna 
Ferber. In my opinion, Edna Ferber is by far the more important 
writer; but her virtues and faults are more obvious than those of 
the author of The Perennial Bachelor. 

John Erskine brings to his novel-writing a mature mind nour- 
ished in the best academic circles; a mellifluous prose developed 
by the writing of conventional lyrics; a mind, sensitive and kind- 
ly; and an observation of the ways of women which was certainly 
a surprise to many of us. However, why we should be surprised 
that a middle-aged professor should suddenly turn into a sort of 
tender Shaw, I don’t know. Again, the method is not new. The 
comic history is as old as the hills; but Mr. Erskine floods it with 
a deep knowledge of modern psychology and a love of color. His 
dialogue is brisk and compelling. His themes are universal. If 
anyone ever set out to write for the ages and discovered himself 
to be a household delight, it was John Eskine; and for that reason, 
if no other, I believe he will be read when Booth Tarkington is 
only the memory of an adolescent boy’s faint laugh. His style has 
literary merit; his characters are amusing; his scenes are memo- 
rable. What if Mark Twain did write A Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur’s Court? John Erskine wrote Galahad, and there’s 
just a chance that it’s a better book. I think it is a better book, 
even if a professor of English did write it. 

Michael Arlen’s literary reputation has been endangered, | 
believe, by the success of The Green Hat. It is not his best book. 
It was lively, daring, and overloaded with sentiment. It happened 
to catch the public fancy and has obscured the great charm and 
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brilliance of These Charming People and of Piracy. In it he indulged 
himself in mannerisms which are not present in his earlier work, 
nor, indeed, in his new novel, Young Men in Love, the manuscript i 
of which I have just finished reading. Michael Arlen is young. He 
is determined. He works harder at his books than almost any other 
author of his age I know. I chose him to discuss here, because I 
think his real worth is less apparent than the group which came 
into prominence earlier, the group which followed Bennett and 
Galsworthy and Wells, i.e., Maugham, Swinnerton, Walpole, et cet- 
era. Michael Arlen is the exaggerated reporter of the social doings 
of smart London. Every generation has had one. We read them all, 
or the best of them; and I can think of no one who has done his 
reporting better for us than Mr. Arlen. He has learned from them 
all, and some of his somersaults are new. His style is vigorous and 
colorful. His plots are not so fresh, but they are well turned. Like 
all popular delineators of society, he points a moral; and if you 
have not discovered that Mr. Arlen is as much a moralist as was 
Mrs. Edgeworth, it is simply because you have not read enough 
of him, or read him with care. 

In Sinclair Lewis I believe we can safely see the great Ameri- 
can novelist of our time. In an age which is steeped in propagan- 
da, he is the most characteristic of the propagandists. As Virginia 
Woolf is characteristic of the age in technique, Sinclair Lewis is 
characteristic in substance. In his four major books, he has seized 
on a theme of the moment, and invested them with such reporto- 
rial realism that they stand not only as monuments to a current 
mood, but as textbooks on current manners. Yet his work is not 
current in the sense that it is perishable. Can you imagine any 
student of American history during the past ten years not reading 
Mr. Lewis? Not only has Mr. Lewis these surface qualities, but 
he creates characters with richness and abandon. Dozens of them 
stand out from his pages. Caricatures, some of them, yes; but 
think of the caricatures in Dickens, the caricatures in Thackeray. 
Mr. Lewis has taken his method and his manner from the best 
of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century novelists, and has cre- 
ated a method and manner of his own which are distinctively of the 
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twentieth century. You cannot neglect to study his achievement, 
although you may belittle it all you like. 

Aldous Huxley is, in my opinion, potentially the greatest 
writer of them all. He is young. He has a distinguished list of 
books behind him. His mind is not shallow. His technique is 
facile but well-founded. He can write a book like Jesting Pilate, 
which is a piece of remarkable analysis couched in exquisite terms. 
He is the philosopher, the poet, the wit, and the reporter in this 
account of his tour around the world. In Crome Yellow he wrote 
a novel in the manner of an earlier century, with the sly under- 
standing of the new. In Antic Hay he thumbed his nose at sev- 
eral conventions and remained cleanly withal. In Those Barren 
Leaves he created a set of characters that are as mental as Freud 
and as human as Tolstoi. Everything he writes, whether short 
stories, essays, or verse, has the mark of authenticity. He never 
falters. 

Here, then, are a few of my enthusiasms, some of them tem- 
perate enough. I believe, by shouting from the housetops that 
there are books worth reading, one can lead more people to read 
books—books that are, at any rate, readable. Later on you, or 
someone like you, will lead them to the ones which are really worth 
while. 

I envy most of you who read these pages the chance which you 
have to read quietly, to study, and to teach the masterpieces of 
another day. I wish the exigencies of business made it possible 
for me to read one old book for every new I see approaching, or 
even ten old for every new. Yet I do not think that even if I were 
given the chance to bury myself in a library for a year, I should be 
quite able to resist the temptation of knowing what was stirring 
in the world of the novel. I do not think that I could refrain from 
taking an occasional peek at the “‘best-seiler” list. I am afraid the 
taint of the current is upon me forever; but it has its fascinations 
as well as its pitfalls, and I recommend it to you as a successful 
antidote for approaching old age. 















































THE EFFECT OF HANDWRITING UPON GRADING 
H. W. JAMES 


‘Teacher, may I copy my theme over? I want a B grade in- 
stead of a C.” 

This question might have been asked by a student taking high- 
school composition, and the answer might have been as follows: 

“No, Johnny, it is too late now. If you had wanted to make a 
B you should have seen to it in the first place that you had a good 
pen. If you ever want to make a good grade in composition you 
will either have to improve in penmanship or rent a typewriter.” 

Of course, no teacher would give the above answer. Yet the 
findings in this study indicate that there is more truth in this an- 
swer than the average English teacher might suppose. 

In proof, English teachers in accredited high schools were 
asked to grade compositions of the same quality, but differing only 
in legibility of handwriting. From this experiment it was found 
that the teachers actually changed the grade on the compositions 
slightly over one letter grade when the legibility of handwriting 
was changed six points, as judged by the Thorndike scale.’ 

The poorest quality of writing used was quality 8 on the Thorn- 
dike scale. Lest those not familiar with this writing get the impres- 
sion that we took advantage of the composition teachers by using 
extremely illegible writing, we wish to state that in our judgment 
only four presidents of the United States have written more legibly 
than the poorest writing used in the experiment. This statement is 
based on an unpublished study made by the writer of manuscripts 
in the Congressional Library at Washington. 

The present study indicates that within certain limits it seems 
extremely doubtful which is the chief factor in determining the 
teacher’s grade on a theme: the legibility of handwriting, or the 
quality of the composition. 

* Published at Teachers College, Columbia University, price, 10 cents. 
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Following is a more detailed account of the experiment, with 
the procedure and the precautions used: 

1. To obtain themes of the same quality, thirty-five Seniors in 
high school were asked to write a composition on the subject, “The 
Happiest Hour I Ever Spent.” A Senior college class of seventeen 
students in Tests and Measurements graded the papers. A compo- 
sition scale was used, and the students graded the themes abso- 
lutely independently of each other. The median grade for all of the 
papers was then worked out, and four compositions were chosen 
that were of the same quality (using the criterion of the median 
grade). These four compositions formed the basis of the experi- 
mental work. In giving an account of the study we shall call them 
A, B,C, and D. 

2. Uniformity of marking was obtained by giving instructions 
to use 100 per cent as perfect and 70 per cent for passing, and to 
treat the compositions as having been written by high-school Sen- 
iors after two months of instructions. 

3. To insure against having a greater difference in writing than 
would be found in an ordinary class, the actual writing of students 
was used. As judged by the Thorndike scale, the legibility of the 
poor writing was rated as quality 8, while that of the good writing 
was quality 14. 

4. Only teachers of Senior high-school composition in accred- 
ited high schools were asked to grade the papers. 

5. The high-school principals co-operated in the study which 
enabled us to handle the experiment in such manner that the teach- 
ers did not have any idea why they were grading the papers, or that 
they were to grade them twice. 

6. The grades were sent back on the original composition pa- 
pers, which assured us that the teachers would not have the first 
papers to refer to when they were asked to do the grading two 
months later. 

7. The themes were mimeographed’ from a stencil written in 
longhand which insured identical papers for all teachers to grade. 

* This same technique was used by the writer in a national survey of the grading 
of college Freshman composition. A reproduction of this type of work may be found 
in the report of this survey which appears in the October, 1926, issue of the English 


Journal. 
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In changing the handwriting for the second grading all punctua- 
ging § £ 


tion, capitalization, etc., were kept identical. 


8. In grading the themes the second time the element of re- 
membrance of the first grade, no doubt, entered in to some extent. 
This factor, however, would cause less variability in grading, and 
consequently the influence of legibility of writing would be greater 


than is shown by the results of this study. 


9g. The study was protected against unreliability by reversing 
the quality of writing on the compositions and having them re- 
graded by the same teachers two months later. In this second grad- 
ing two constant papers were used: one in good handwriting and 


one in poor handwriting. 
TABLE I 


AVERAGE GRADE OF FORTY-THREE TEACHERS GRADING COMPOSITI 


OF THE SAME QUALITY* 


j 
| 
| ‘omnositior 
| ompositior 
| 





Quality of handwriting 





First grading (February 12)| 64.53)..... 71.32 | 66.71 
Second grading (April 8) . coset ON. SS é 60. $4)...«:s 7 








* The same compositions and same teachers were us¢ 
the quality of handwriting 

t The quality of the good writing as judged by tl 
poor writing was quality 8. 


T 1 Seen ] 
e Thorndike writing scale wv 


| Goodt Good | Good Poor | Poor Gor 


1 for both gradings. The 


DP 


IN FAPERS 


In Table I we have given the average grades of the four com- 
positions for both gradings. Fifty-three teachers graded the themes 
the first time they were sent out, but ten of these did not send back 
grades the second time, so we have complete data from only forty- 
three. The grades of the ten who did not report the second time 
were not used in any way, as it was desired to have all conditions 
identical for the second grading, with the exception of reversing 


the quality of the handwriting. 


Table II was obtained by an analysis of Table I. 


If we could 


have been absolutely assured that the four themes were of exactly 
the same quality the second grading would have been unnecessary. 
By having a second grading with all conditions identical, with the 
exception of the reversal of handwriting, we have negated any un- 
reliability which would have been caused by inaccuracies in choos- 


ing themes of the same quality. By the methods used in formulat- 
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ing this table we find that the forty-three teachers have allowed 
handwriting to affect their grading 8.63 points on a hundred-point 
scale with 70 for passing. If, instead of using the results of all four 
compositions, as we have done in this table, we disregard the grad- 
ing of the two constant compositions and use only the scores of the 
two compositions where the handwriting was reversed, we find the 
effect of handwriting to be 8.36 points. 

We have shown how teachers grade papers of the same quality, 
but differing in legibility of handwriting. By a further study of 
Table I we can see how teachers actually changed the grade of the 
same composition when the handwriting was changed. Composi- 
tion C was first graded in poor handwriting; then, two months later, 


TABLE I 


INFLUENCE OF LEGIBILITY OF WRITING UPON TEACHERS’ GRADES* 











| > le 
| Result of mes a s 
First Gra ling} Grading 
Average grade of the two themes in good writing 07.92 03.95 
Average grade of the two themes in poor writing | 60.71 | 58.92 
Number of points which legibility of writing affected grade... | 7.21 10 
* Total influence as judged by both gradings, 8.63 points in favor of good writing 
t Made two months later, with the quality of writing reversed 


was regraded in good handwriting, with the result that the average 
grade was raised 5.75 points on the basis of 70 for passing and 100 
for perfect. Using theme A to measure the unconscious change in 
the teachers’ standards during the two months intermission, we find 
that the average grade on this constant theme was raised .98 of a 
point. In order to make allowance for this change in standard, we 
must deduct .98 from the above difference in grade of 5.75, which 
leaves 4.77 points as the amount that teachers allowed handwriting 
to alter the grade in this instance. 

Composition B was likewise graded in both good and poor writ- 
ing. In this case the quality of writing was lowered for the second 
grading, which change caused the teachers to lower their average 
grade 10.98 points. Using theme D as a check on the change in 
standards of teachers, we find that the grade of the theme in con- 
stant writing was raised 2.56 points. Using this to correct our find- 
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ings for composition B, handwriting in this case caused an altering 
in grade of 13.54 points. Averaging this result of 13.54 points 
change with the previous finding of 4.77 points change, we find that 
a difference of 6 points in the quality of handwriting on the Thorn- 
dike scale caused the teachers to change their grades on the same 
composition 9.15 points on the basis of 70 for passing and 100 for 
perfect. 

In discussing the results of the study it will be noted that all of 
the averages show the effect of handwriting to have been well in 
the excess of 8 points. On the basis which was used in marking the 
papers, we have the distance between 70 and 100 points represent- 
ing passing grades. The percentage method of marking was used 
because it seems that this is still the most uniformly understood of 
any marking system used by high-school teachers. Upon the above 
basis, the difference between 70 and 100 leaves 30 points above 
failing. If we use four passing grades—A, B, C, and D—each grade 
would be equivalent to 7’ points, which would make the influence 
of writing, as found, comparable to one letter. (As an example, if 
the quality of writing were lowered, an A would change to a B; 
while if the quality were raised, a D grade would change to a C.) 

Taking the hypothetical case of a student getting a C grade 
who desired to raise her grade to a B. She would have two ways of 
accomplishing this: one by putting, say, at least an hour more per 
day of preparation on the work and actually improving in the sub- 
ject, and the other by spending fifteen minutes per day in recopy- 
ing or typing her theme. (The above applies to the average English 
teacher’s grading.) There were some teachers whose grades were 
affected very little by handwriting. On the other hand there were 
a good many teachers who did not let the quality of the theme af- 
fect their grade to any appreciable extent. One-third allowed hand- 
writing to affect their grades an average of 21 points. It seems that 
these latter teachers might just as well stop wasting time in going 
over the themes carefully, and just simply glance at the general 
legibility and put down a grade. This practice would greatly lessen 
the eye strain and seemingly would not alter the reliability of their 


grade. 
In conclusion, this study indicates that high-school teachers of 
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composition allow legibility of handwriting to have important influ- 
ence in determining their grades. Perhaps if the writer of this arti- 
cle had the job of reading the compositions he might feel that this 
was entirely justifiable. Not having this task, it seems to him that 
the influence of writing upon grades is too great. 





THE AMERICANISM OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


F. M. DARNALL 


In an article appearing in the July, 1923, number of Studies in 
Philology,’ Professor Killis Campbell has made clear the fact that 
Edgar Allan Poe, contrary to the usual notion that conceives of 
him as “the Ishmael of American letters,” and affirms that he lived 
“out of space, out of time,” shows, in both his poems and his tales, 
the influence of his environment; but he asserts that Poe’s Ameri- 
canism is reflected very “vaguely and impalpably.” There are, 
however, some further considerations in regard to Poe’s writings 
which have been, it seems to me, overlooked by those who would 
try to find a relationship between him and his native land. 

There are two things which have recently placed Poe in a new 
light in relation to what we term Americanism. One is the break- 
ing down of a mass of apocryphal matter which had accumulated 
about his real life and personality, with an accompanying wider 
appreciation of Poe’s contribution to the literature of the world, 
which has resulted in assigning to him a higher place, especially 
among creative thinkers. The other is a deeper and more accurate 
knowledge of ourselves as a nation as we have awakened to a self- 
consciousness, and, with analytical introspection, have made com- 
parisons of our own national traits with those of other nations. 
In acquiring this self-knowledge we have been assisted, not only 
by native students of our individuality, but by English and Euro- 
pean scholars also, who have attempted to analyze us. 

As one of the chief results of these studies of the American 
mind the conclusion has been reached that instead of being a na- 


* University of North Carolina Press. 
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tion of materialists, we are a people essentially idealistic. The term 
“idealism” is often vaguely used, but in defining idealism we can 
certainly say that one of its distinctive characteristics is the for- 
ward look. Its eye is always on a distant goal, and sometimes it 
overlooks the immediate needs of the present in its reaching out for 
the things of the future. Another characteristic of it is frequently 
its indefiniteness—a longing for the unobtainable without a clear 
conception of what it wishes to obtain. Idealism has been said to be 
the outstanding trait of our national personality. “The most char- 
acteristic attitude of the American mind,” says Professor Bliss 
Perry, “is idealism.’” Another student of the American people has 
said: “We are the most ideal people that have inherited this planet. 
We are more ideal than any other people in our apprehension, our 
conception of God, man, and the universe.’”* Hamilton Wright 
Mabie sees our idealism exhibited in the constant dwelling on the 
future. “The new world,” he writes, “was settled by men who ex- 
pected to better their conditions, and that expectation has been and 
is a constant force in American life. The boy expects to be a man of 
influence and fortune; the local banker expects to become a finan- 
cier; the small trader expects to become a great merchant. Every 
man in America is looking forward; the country is always planning 
for the future.’”’* This conclusion of native writers is sustained by 
an English writer. Mr. Low says: “Buried deep in the nature of 
every child of this race is an intense spiritual aspiration, overlaid, 
it is true, by the material, but against which the spiritual ever 
struggles. It is this idealism, this longing to triumph over the ma- 
terial that is perpetually voiced in self-reproach, that breaks out in 
revolt against the sordidness of politics and the commercialism of 
life.”’> As an evidence of the truth of these conclusions American 
literature shows itself rich in idealistic expression. There is, for 
example, Longfellow’s “Excelsior” which pictures in allegory the 
earnest, upward struggle of the soul; Emerson’s “‘Forerunners”’ de- 
scribing those eternal mysterious impulses and desires that motion 


7 The American Mind. 
* Dr. C. W. Eliot. 
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us to follow, thus voicing the unobtainableness of ideals, and Whit- 
tier’s “‘The Vanishers” and Lowell’s “L’Envoi,” “To the Muse” 
expressing the same idea; there is also Holmes’s ““The Chambered 
Nautilus” and Whitman’s “Passage to India” and “The Mystic 
Trumpeter” presenting the ideal of soul expansion, and Lanier 
holds up the ideal of duty and service in “The Song of the Chatta- 
hooche.”” The very presence of such an abundance of literature of 
this character—and I have not mentioned the contribution of prose 

leads us to the conclusion that the ideality in American literature 
is but a reflection of the ideality in American life. 

Another of our discovered characteristics, closely associated 
with idealism, but nevertheless to be distinguished from it, is ro- 
mance. Romance may be either the idealization of the real, or it 
may be purely fantastic imagination which creates unrealities or 
revels in mysteries. Both kinds are found in the life of the Ameri- 
can people. “In spite,” says Professor Perry,’ “of all that is said 
about the practicability of the American, his love of gain, and his 
absorption in material interests, those who know him are aware 
how habitually he confronts his practical tasks in the spirit of 
romantic enthusiasm. He marches downtown to his prosaic day’s 
job and calls it ‘playing the game’; and to work as long as he can 
is ‘to stay in the game.’” This sort of thing is the idealization of 
the real; but we have the other kind of romance also, probably a 
heritage from our Puritan forefathers. Their brooding on the dark 
and mysterious effects of sin, the mystery of death, the strange 
operations of Providence, developed among them a dominant and 
melancholy pensiveness, which was enhanced by the surroundings 
of illimitable forests filled with strange beasts and strange men. 
In the writings of Cotton Mather, of Jonathan Edwards, of Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth, of Governor Bradley, and others we find 
voluminous records of supernatural manifestations, accounts of 
strange and weird wonders in the heavens, and a dwelling on the 
terrible punishment of wickedness. The influence of the Puritans 
on American civilization has been a dominant and lasting one; in- 
deed, from these mystical pioneers American life took its caste. 
In another generation after them, their romance underwent a mod- 
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ification; in essentials it was the same, but the purely religious 
aspect of it was removed. We have been accustomed to trace this 
later romance to the influence of the Gothic romance of England, 
but we find it a native strain before that influence came from the 
English writers, and it continued in our literature after Gothic 
romance had given place to realism. Charles Brockden Brown, 
who is often called the representative of Gothic romance in Amer- 
ica, was in reality little affected by the weird writings that came 
from the mother-country; in his material and his spirit he is 
thoroughly American. The strain is found in Frenau’s House of 
Death; later, in Cooper, who gives us the brooding mystery of the 
forest; in Hawthorne, who depicts the mysterious effects of sin on 
the soul; in Washington Irving, who continues it in his stories of 
strangeness and beauty. It has continued, indeed, down to the 
present day in poetry, fiction, and drama, and especially promi- 
nently in the popular diversion of the moving picture show and in 
the daily newspaper. Throughout American life there is an urgent 
quest of strangeness and terror and wild beauty, and this also, 
like idealism, is abundantly reflected in our literature. 

A third characteristic of our national mind which our analysts 
have stressed is the emphasis on individualism. “In no other coun- 
try,” says Mr. Low, “has individualism been given such free play, 
or so molded the whole life of a people, as in America. In America 
society is nothing; the individual is everything.”*” No catalogue 
of American qualities can exclude the trait of individualism, whose 
different phases find so much expression in our literature and life. 
Among the Puritans it was expressed as the responsibility of the 
individual in solitary confrontation of his God; among the west- 
ern pioneers it found utterance in the principle of every man for 
himself. It was individual opportunity—that every man is enti- 
tled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as Jefferson 
phrased it in the Declaration of Independence. It is material in- 
dependence as Franklin has it in the quaint saying, “Every tub 
must stand on its own bottom.” It appears as absolute intellectual 
and spiritual independence in Emerson, who sums up his doctrine 
in the sentence, “If a single man plant himself indomitably upon 
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his instincts and there abide, the huge world will come round to 
him.” Individualism has produced its cranks and heroes, but its 
glories and its eccentricities are written in the pages of American 
literature, and are everywhere evidenced in American life. Per- 
sonal initiative, striving after originality, an evidence of superfi- 
ciality though it may be, breaking with past traditions and past 
ways of doing things in order to do them differently—all arise out 
of this individuality. In no nation is independent personal initi- 
ative so honored, is originality so glorified. 

Idealism, romance, and individualism, then, are a large part of 
that something we call Americanism. The question of Poe’s Ameri- 
canism can be answered, in one way at least, by showing his reflec- 
tion of these most outstanding characteristics of the American mind. 

There is something striking in the fact that Poe’s contempo- 
raries were all likened to English writers, while he was not. Coop- 
er was called the ‘American Scott’; Irving, the “American Ad- 
dison’”’; Bryant, the “American Wordsworth.” Poe, however, stood 
outside this group with an originality and individuality which de- 
fied comparison, and it is largely for this reason that he has been 
thought of as un-American. Yet we forget that these writers were 
in spirit all strongly English. The New England school of poets, 
with whom he broke, were also decidedly under the influence of 
the English tradition. In his very breaking away from the estab- 
lished standards there is something suggestive of that American 
individualism which so often expresses itself in the attempt to be 
originally creative, thus making a land of inventors, of theorists, 
of a thousand isms, and of many cranks. There is nothing in the 
American nature more typical than this adventurous pioneer spirit. 
America has been settled by adventurers, and the spirit of adven- 
ture is consequently a national heritage, whether it shows itself in 
startling large undertakings of business, or in advancing new theo- 
ries of literary art. In this spirit Poe is more nearly American than 
Longfellow, or Lowell, or Whittier. He is nearer to Whitman and 
our contemporary poets who have discarded the past traditions of 
poetry to venture into new fields and on untrodden paths. An 
Englishman writing of him says: ‘He was an intellectual adven- 
turer, a geological prospector in the spiritual world, exploring the 
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secrets of the past for the purpose of creating a greater and hap- 
pier future—not a Utopia, but an ethereal paradise of love and 
beauty.’ Aside from his conscious attempt at originality, however, 
Poe definitely declared his belief in individualism to Lowell: “TI 
cannot agree,” he writes, “to lose sight of man the individual in 
man the mass.” His stories, furthermore, are full of individualism, 
nearly all of them being characterized by their persistent insist- 
ance on personal assertion. In his individualism, expressing itself 
in original creative thinking, in his disregard of tradition, in his 
insistence on personal assertion, may we not call Poe a typical 
product of America? 

But the element in Poe’s writings most frequently taken to be 
the thing that separates him from his times is his weird and 
strange romance. This, more than anything else, has given rise to 
the conception of him as one “who dwelt apart.” And yet the 
strange visions of Poe are deeply rooted in the life of the American 
people and may be traced back to the Puritans, who have left us 
the heritage. Poe’s haunting melancholy and his strain of terror 
and horror is not satisfactorily accounted for by any congenital 
influences, nor by a mind that was alcoholic or abnormal, nor by 
any influence of English or European literature. It is best ac- 
counted for by his following the magazine world and its tastes. 
Such tales were in vogue; from them he took suggestions, and with 
a vital imagination wove them into stories which are marked by 
striking originality. In his weird and gruesome narratives, like 
Hawthorne and all other American writers of similar stories, and 
in the haunting melody of his poetry, he reflected that strain of 
romance which was then, and is yet, a striking element of the 
American mind. 

In his The Poetic Principle Poe wrote: 

He who shall simply sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, or with how- 
ever vivid a truth of description of the sights and sounds and odours and col- 
ours and sentiments which greet Aim in common with all mankind—he, I say, 
has yet failed to prove his divine title. There is still a something in the distance 
which he has been unable to attain. We have still a thirst for the unquencha- 


* Milligan, in The Nineteenth Century, quoted by Cody, Poe—Man, Poet, and 
Creative Thinker, Introduction, p. viii. 
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ble, to allay which he has not shown us the crystal springs. This thirst belongs 
to the immortality of man. It is at once a consequence and an indication of his 
perennial existence. It is the desire of the moth for the star. It is no mere ap- 
preciation of the Beauty before us—but a wild effort to reach the Beauty 
above. 


Further, he says in the same essay: ‘Far above this world is Eter- 
nal Beauty,” and that “through art we get brief and indeterminate 
glimpses of the Supernal Loveliness.”” This is the essence of that 
idealism which yearns indefinitely for something that lies beyond. 
There is a noticeable kinship between this conceived purpose of 
poetry to elevate the spirit, and that characteristic of the Ameri- 
can mind that makes us a restless and unsatisfied race, irreverent 
of the past because our eyes are turned to the future with a desire 
to reach something, we know not what. It is not insignificant that 
from an essentially idealistic people, ever striving to get beyond 
the material, there comes a poet with a theory that poetry should 
stir just these indefinite longings with which American life is so 
much filled. As has already been pointed out, American literature 
is rich in this kind of writing. Professor Perry,° commenting on 
the words of William Ellery Channing: “If my bark sings, ’tis to 
another sea,” says: “No line in our literature is more truly Ameri- 
can, unless it be that other splendid metaphor of David Wasson, 
which says the same thing in other words: 
Life’s gift outrums my fancies far 
And drowns the dream 


In larger stream 
As morning drinks the morning star 


But the same mood and almost the same idea is found in Poe’s 
“A Dream within a Dream”; and in his “Eldorado,” which is a 
veiled protest, as Professor Campbell thinks,*® against the material- 
ism of the rush to the gold fields of the West, Poe as musically and 
as beautifully as any of our poets has expressed the yearning for the 
unattained ideal. It happens again, then, that Poe, both in his 
theory of poetry and in his poetry itself, has reflected another at- 
titude of mind, native and most congenial to the American people. 
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Perhaps it is because Poe does express these attitudes so char- 
acteristic of the American mind that he continues his hold upon 
the American people, for his popularity has not greatly waned. 
We have long looked upon him as an ugly duckling among us, but 
we may yet come to see him as a genuine product of America. As 
idealist, as individualist, and as romanticist Poe reflects his Ameri- 
canism, thus closely linking himself with the very inner moods 
and attitudes most peculiar to the American mind. 





THE NEWSPAPER OF TODAY 
ELEANOR TOURISON 


At the Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia, definite les- 
sons in newspaper study are included in the course of study from 
Grade VIIA up. In the IX B class, this work is given in a series of 
four forum lessons. The aim of these lessons is to get together 
any knowledge of journalism that has been accumulated by the 
pupils during their three years’ stay in the school by coming to 
definite decisions on the following topics: first, which are the best 
newspapers in the United States; second, what are the standards 
by which a newspaper should be judged. 

During the first lesson, through informal discussion from the 
floor, the names of the best papers are decided upon, and a brief list 
of the standards by which a newspaper can be judged lined up. 
One of the amazing features of the Holmes School forums is that 
it is practically never necessary for the leader arbitrarily to supply 





information. It comes; somewhere in the audience, often from the 
most unexpected quarter, there always rises a student who can add 
just the right bit to the outline being developed. 

Nevertheless, this business of boldly selecting certain news- 
papers and lining them up on the blackboard with the announce- 
ment that here before us are the outstanding journals of this coun- 
try is an extremely difficult matter. To begin with, the field of 
newspaper journalism is so vast. Second, newspapers, like people, 
degenerate or advance, only with more swiftness. Overnight, a 
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newspaper can change hands, which happening is invariably fol- 
lowed by a general shake-up ofboth staff and policies. Able edi- 
tors, delightful columnists, high-class reporters come and go. Con- 
stant and extensive reading of newspapers is the business of one 
who is to present this subject with any fairness. 

With apologies for any omissions, I present the choices we 
made last fall: the Manchester Guardian (English), the New York 
World (daily and Sunday issues), the Baltimore Sun (daily and 
evening issues), the New York Times, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the Kansas Emporia Daily Ga- 
zette, the Hartford Courant, the Kansas City Star, the Times Pica- 
yune (New Orleans), the Atlanta Constitution. 

The Manchester Guardian, though published in England, has 
quite a following, and deservedly, in this country. Its news stand- 
ards are not those of an American paper. To read the Guardian 
effectively, it is necessary sometimes to gather facts from another 
paper. Its greatness lies in the strength of its opinions and argu- 
ments, which go more deeply into the core of the complicated social 
and economic conditions and injustices of today than that of any 
other paper in the English-speaking world. Follow its guidance in 
any subject—take, for instance, the present state of Russia; com- 
pare its comprehension of the situation with that given in other 
journals, and you will realize that in editorial policy other papers 
are pygmies when placed beside this noble sheet. 

The New York World is placed high because of its liberal pol- 
icy. Joseph Pulitzer’s sons give free rein to the notable group of 
men who write for this paper. Considering all the factors that go 
toward the making of a great paper, the New York World is the 
most promising one published in the United States. 

The Baltimore Sun—due to rather recent changes in their 
force—is rapidly forging to the front. The New York Times, 
with its wealth of news, presented with taste and accuracy, occupies 
an important place in the newspaper world. Its attitude in review- 
ing the problems of today could be a little less traditional—a bit 
more generous and humane. 

The Christian Science Monitor, though limited in scope (death 
and calamities cannot be mentioned—-they do not exist), is highly 
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reliable in all that does appear in its columns. The work of its pri- 
vately employed staff of reporters for international news is espe- 
cially excellent. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch has a staff with unusual powers in 
getting out a distinctive paper. William Allen White’s Emporia 
Gazette, though a local publication, is a good example of what a 
small-town editor can accomplish in the way of influencing not only 
his vicinity, but his state. The Hartford Courant in New England, 
the Atlanta Constitution, and the Times Picayune, of the South, 
are clean, fine publications—honest guides concerning the affairs 
of this country. Was it a matter of sentiment to include the Kansas 
City Star? Nevertheless, it is still a model in typography and gen- 
eral make-up; let us hope that the spirit of Colonel Nelson still 
influences its staff somewhat, at least. 

It is not without opposition that this list is developed in a 
ninth-grade forum. Boys and girls, with their limited experience, 
are loathe to admit that their own city papers are not leaders in the 
world of journalism. 

Those who sell papers are quick to inform us that the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin has the third-largest circulation, and that 
the two that hold first and second places, the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une and the New York Evening Journal, are not included in the se- 
lected list. 

“Yes,” says the leader, “but our subject is ‘Which papers in 
the United States measure up to the highest standard of journal- 
ism,’ not ‘Which papers are the most popular,’ or ‘Which papers 
are the best business propositions.’ The taste of the people is not 
infallible; it is to be regretted that they are often too ignorant to 
appreciate the right kind of paper.” And here is a chance to score 
the growing menace of the sensational tabloid newspaper. During 
the months when the better newspapers were reporting such mat- 
ters as important extensions to the government air-ship routes, the 
possible entry of the United States into the World-Court, Poin- 
caire’s plans to stabilize the franc, a certain detestable tabloid 
paper in Philadelphia had sprawled across its front page each day 
in headlines three inches high, “Peaches Browning Bares Her 
Soul’s Secrets to the World.” Time is well spent in establishing the 
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conviction that only those of low mental age or with sordid tastes 
buy this kind of abomination. 

The standing of the negro press always comes up for discus- 
sion, the negro children asking openly and respectfully for its 
status. I understand that the Baltimore Afro-American and the 
Chicago Defender are the most praiseworthy, the latter probably 
leading. Copies of both are hung in the corridors during the prog- 
ress of these lessons. 

The Jewish children are quick to talk about their papers. Al- 
ways someone knows about that worth-while Jewish journal from 
New York City, the Forward (Vorwdrts). The unselfish use of the 
proceeds from this paper, the Americanization program of the edi- 
tor, the introduction of the English language, published side by 
side with the Yiddish present standards by which I hope some of 
the clannish un-American foreign publications printed in this 
country can be judged. 

In the first lesson, after we have agreed upon the list of notably 
good papers, we pass to the subject of how newspapers should be 
judged; i.e., according to which standards. After informal discus- 
sion, we subscribed to the following tests: (1) character of the 
news reporting, (2) character of the editorial policy, (3) character 
of the English used, (4) character of the entertainment offered, 
(5) character of the typography, (6) stand taken concerning ad- 
vertisers. 

With reference to the first test, we ask: Is the news reported 
truthfully? Is all of it printed—that is, all that is fit to print; or is 
legitimate news, through influence, suppressed? Give examples. Is 
the paper big enough to retract publicly any error in news report- 
ing? Speak of the Bureau of Fair Play and Accuracy maintained 
by the New York World. Also, is the news reported with simplicity 
and directness? or must every happening be presented in the guise 
of a sensational melodrama?’ 

To pass on to the second standard for judging: A paper is 
great or mediocre according to its editorial policy. The following 
fundamentals should be understood: The members of the editorial 

* For examples of good news reporting, see Cunliffe and Lomar, Writing of To- 
day (Century Co., 1922) 
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staff must be free to write as they think; and they must be men and 
women who can think, who have the acumen to point out the rela- 
tion between the events of today and human life in general. Read 
any editorial from the Manchester Guardian. Read Heywood 
Broun’s summing up of the case of Gerald Chapman (New York 
World), April, 1926. “The Plight of the South” (Pulitzer Prize 
Editorial, 1925, from the Charleston News and Courier). Even 
children can appreciate the depth of understanding, the vision, the 
broad humanity, and the moral sincerity underlying real editorial 
guidance. 

Good English, of course, is to be expected in a paper of high 
grade. Under preceding headings the students have heard good 
narration and argument. At this point vivid bits of description can 
be read: a live scene from a big game, the beautiful interior of a 
cathedral. Examples of good usage especially drilled upon can be 
cited: (1) The Knights Templar spent a gala day in Fairmount 
Park. (2) This kind of citizen should be severely dealt with. (3) 
Methuselah would not have lived so longif. .... Careful jour- 
nalists use the language with accuracy. 

To pass on to the fourth test—entertainment features of the 
modern newspaper—a world without end! Supplements first. 
“Name some,” I request. Many are familiar with the New York 
Times Magazine and the New York Times Book Review. Some 
know the Saturday Book Review of the New York Evening Post. 
All are familiar with the not very significant pictorial supplements 
of the Philadelphia Sunday papers, their trashy magazine supple- 
ments, and their worse than trashy comic sections. The denuncia- 
tion of the so-called “comic”’ section leads to a discussion on the 
extremely poor quality in general of most jokes published by news- 
papers. The majority seem addressed to individuals possessing 
about a six-year-old intelligence. It is well to note here that the 
New York Times, the Kansas City Star, and the Baltimore Sun 
have not as yet stooped to add to their incomes by publishing a 
sheet of comics. 

It is with joy that I turn from the subject of newspaper jokes 
to that of columns and columnists. I find the pupils familiar with 
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the best columns in the Philadelphia papers: Orton Tewson’s “The 
Attic Salt-shaker,” Jay House’s “On Second Thought,” H. I. Phil- 
lips’ merriment in “The Inquirer,” “A Pot o’ Coffee” from the 
Evening Bulletin; but they must be introduced to Heywood 
Broun’s “It Seems to Me,” and H. L. Mencken’s “Hiring a Hall,” 
Ring Lardner’s ‘““Memoirs”—all in the New York World; also 
F. P. Adams’ “Conning Tower,” Edward Hope Coffey’s “The Lan- 
tern,” Richard Little’s “A Line o’ Type or Two,” etc. 

In some of the newspapers there are columns of very good con- 
temporary verse quoted from the various magazines devoted to 
current poetry. 

News reporting, sometimes, is more of an entertainment feature 
than anything else. 

And then there is the typography of the paper to consider. 
Compare the front page of the New York Times or the Kansas 
City Star with that of any paper in which the headlines are huge 
and take up most of the sheet, or in which there is a senseless 
amount of illustration that contributes nothing to the news, or find 
a front page in which every type of lettering from Old English to 
Modern Gothic is used—the Times and the Star will speak for 
themselves. 

There is little that can be developed on the subject of adver- 
tisers controlling the news output or the editorial policy. I simply 
explain that the situation exists; give a few examples; and state 
that any paper submitting to such a course must always be char- 
acterless. 

To sum up: The listing of some of the best papers, together 
with standards for judging, I try to include in the first lesson. The 
length of the discussions and the number of illustrations allowed 
depend on the ease with which the two outlines are developed. 
Audiences differ in their quickness to contribute. 

The second lesson is given over to a review of the outlines de- 
veloped during the first meeting, to a detailed discussion of the 
standards, and to abundant illustrations. An optional assignment 
is given at the end of the first lesson; children are requested to 
bring, if possible, any of the papers that were named as good, or 
any material that will illustrate the selected standards. Most of 
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the papers desired can be secured in the vicinity of the school; all 
are on sale in central Philadelphia. During the second lesson, the 
leader drops more and more to the background because the stu- 
dents are increasingly able to stress and clarify the selected points. 

The assignment at the end of the second lesson is a required 
one. Two days before the third forum meeting, each student must 
bring in a clipping illustrating one of the points discussed. The ex- 
ample must be mounted, and on the mount must be printed the 
name of the paper from which the clipping was taken, date, and a 
brief explanation telling why the selection was made. 

For the next two lessons these clippings form the basis of dis- 
cussion. The ones who bring in the best work are called to the plat- 
form to discuss their choices with the audience. A chairman is 
appointed to take charge of the program. The teacher takes a seat 
in the audience and rises only when it is necessary to help the 
chairman handle the discussion. 

Many of the clippings brought in are worth while. What sort 
do they bring? Samples of good news reporting included everything 
from an account of Germany’s entry into the League of Nations, 
the Pan-American Congress at Vienna, and an interview with Presi- 
dent Coolidge, to the victory of the St. Louis Cardinals and the 
efficient handling by the police of the crowds at the Dempsey-Tun- 
ney fight. There was an able article entitled “Civilization Will Be 
Re-made When the Atom Is Set Free,” a good book review of Wal- 
pole’s Harmer John, a keen analysis of why Mary Garden charmed 
the audience at her recital before the Penn Athletic Club. 

Among the best editorials brought in were the following: “Can 
We Scrap the American Farmer,” from the New York World; 
“Moral Heroism Is Far Higher than Military Heroism,” from the 
Milwaukee Leader; “The Record of Vare in Washington,” from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; “Keeping Up the Coal Prices,” 
from the Washington Star ; “Schools and Children,” from the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 

One of the boys wrote to the New York Times and asked for a 
copy of Edward Kingsbury’s prize-winning editorial of 1926 (Pul- 
itzer award ), ““The House of a Hundred Sorrows.” 

The effect of the reading of this editorial on any audience is 
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such that no further comment is necessary on what a strong edi- 
torial is. 

Choice bits of English are brought in, delightful nonsense from 
the columnists, exquisite poetry. 

In fact, the reactions of the classes are always varied and inter- 
esting, and I am quite sure would continue to be so were we able 
to extend the series of lessons over a longer period of time. The 
students always ask to have the newspaper lessons continued. In 
fact, among all the various types of forum lessons which we give, 
I know of none in which the interest is so tense, and in which the 
student body as a whole seems so eager to learn. And is it not worth 
while to build upon this eager interest the beginning, at least, of a 
discriminating taste in the use of such an integral member of the 
home as the modern newspaper has become? 

By way of conclusion, I might add that during the progress of 
these lessons, we have an exhibition, in the English corridors, of 
both newspapers and clippings. In one section are the papers 
agreed upon as good. In another corner are shown the best exam- 
ples of news reporting; elsewhere, the best editorials; examples of 
good and poor entertainment; bits of effective English; samples 
of good and poor typography. 


A METHOD TO OBTAIN LITERATURE APPRECIATION 


MERRILL BISHOP 


It is generally accepted that the reading of good literature has 
an uplifting effect upon the ideals of children. To help children to 
determine just what good literature is and to arouse in them an 
appreciation of it is the big problem of every teacher of English. 

The level of appreciation of children varies with their native 
ability, home life, reading, travel, and experience. As these factors 
vary, so will the emotional response vary. Children who have heard 
much of paintings and artists and have seen many good pictures 
will feel, in a certain canvass, atmosphere, light, shadow and dis- 
tance, while other children, with limited backgrounds in art, will 
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see only paint. So with literature, a small background means a lim- 
ited response. The difficulty seems to be in establishing a standard 
of good literature as applied to these individual differences. Every 
child must begin with readings which are upon the level of his own 
ability in order to appreciate and to be led by slow degrees to the 
level set for him by those who are able to distinguish good from 
poor. 

Miscellaneous readings may be purposeless. In order to avoid 
this and focus the interest of the class, it is well to have a nucleus 
around which to guide reading. This can be found in some common 
meeting ground. All children have some ideas about the virtuous 
characteristics of man, such as bravery, loyalty, friendship, cheer, 
patience, sympathy, and honor. We may even go so far as to say 
that they have childlike ideals on these intangible subjects. These 
ideals can be used as a means of motivation to inspire appreciation 
of good literature. The ideals are not things to be taught of them- 
selves; they serve only to aid in the primary aim, that of obtaining 
literature appreciation. 

Taking the ideal of friendship, for example, as a means of mo- 
tivation, interest is aroused by questions. These are taken from a 
group of carefully prepared, thought-producing questions bearing 
upon the ideal of friendship. This group is called the “Friendship 
Challenge.’”* The purpose of these questions is to create atmos- 
phere and bring into light the ideas the children have on friendship. 
Only as many questions are given out at one time as the teacher 
thinks are necessary to inspire the desire to read. To answer the 
first questions the child must fall back upon his own experience. 
When ideas have been exchanged fully, the teacher may select and 
read a story or poem in which some phase of friendship is clearly 
illustrated. In order to keep up the interest in reading, questions 
are interspersed with the reading throughout the entire ‘“Friend- 
ship Challenge.” 

A bibliography’ on the friendship consisting of fifty or seven- 
ty-five selections is given to the children, and they are encouraged 
to read as many as they can and give in their own words their feel- 
ings or appreciation of their reading. The class is urged to bring in 

? Friendship challenge questions are appended to this article 


* A short bibliography is appended 
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outside material on friendship from magazines, books, or newspa- 
pers; and these, after being passed upon by the class, are added to 
the bibliography. As the “Friendship Challenge” progresses the 
class will of its own momentum separate into groups. Those grasp- 
ing the idea and reading quickly will fall into one group and will 
read more selections than the others; those reading slower and 
slowest will fall into other groups and will read fewer. Even the 
slowest groups will read many selections; and in varying degrees, 
as the ideal of friendship broadens or as the background grows, the 
sense of appreciation becomes keener. From much reading and 
discussion on the same general theme the ability to discriminate 
grows. The reader develops a sharper sense of word-beauty as his 
emotions respond. He begins to read not from the page but into the 
page; he stirs with imaginative creation. 

From time to time various questions from the ‘Friendship 
Challenge” are rediscussed, and the later response is compared with 
the first. The desire to produce something as an outlet for all the 
ideas gathered comes naturally. The reproductions are read to the 
class and inspire others to find some medium of expression. These 
outlets may be simple stories, original poems, a dramatization, or 
illustrations where the child shows ability in drawing or even music. 

There is no better test of appreciation than the fact that the 
child desires to express the response to the beautiful that he feels 
within him. He has a real appreciation of literature when he finds 
that literature is himself and that the vague and sometimes disturb- 
ing feelings that are within him are to be found in books in a clearer 
and higher form. When this realization comes to him he will gladly 
turn to literature for his emotional outlet. 


FRIENDSHIP CHALLENGE QUESTIONS 


1. How would you like always to be by yourself? 
. What is a friend? 
3. When do you decide a person is your friend? 


Ls) 


. What do you consider the greatest test of friendship? 
Do friendships exist only between people? 

6. What great writers or artists expressed their love of their animal 
friends either by writing of them or painting them? 
7. Find examples of acts of friendship between nations. 
8. What is the greatest act of friendship that the world has ever known? 
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9g. How many stories, poems, quotations, and pictures expressing friend- 


ship can you find in magazines, newspapers, etc., and paste in your notebooks? 
10. How many have ever had a friend so dear that you would enjoy writ- 


ing an appreciation of him? 


11. Is friendship a good subject to express in verse form (class song and 


poems ) ? 


READING FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


TOPIC——-FRIENDSHIP 


Antonio and Bassanio 
Celia and Rosalind 


Damon and Pythias . 


David and Jonathan 


Achilles and Patroclus 


Helen Keller and Miss Sullivan 


Brutus and Caesar 


Polonius’ advice to Laertes . 


Ulysses and his dog Argus . 


Sir Walter Scott and his dogs 





Book of Knowledge, i. 330 

Lamb: Tales from Shakespeare 

Book of Knowledge, Il, 637 

World Book 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

Book of Knowledge, II, 634 

Guerber: Story of the Greeks 

Diman: Stories from Greek History 
Book of Knowledge, XX, 6,284 

World Book 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Stokes: Wonder Book of the Bible 
Bible, I and II Samuel 

Book of Knowledge, 1, 74 

World Book 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Reading—Literature, Sixth 

Gaylet: Classical Myths 

Bullfinch: Age of Fable 

Keller: Story of my Life, chap. iv 
Bolton: Lives of Girls Who Became Fa- 
mous 

Howe Reader, Fifth 

Terry: History Stories of Other Lands, 
Book ITI 

Howe Reader, Seventh 

Shakespeare: Hamlet, Nottingham Edi- 
tion, pp. 31-32 

Book of Knowledge, XIV, 4,280 
Compton’s VI, 2,565 

Woodburn and Moran: Jntroduction to 
American History, p. 33. 

Literature and Life, Book I, pp. 370-71 
Haliburton Reader, Fifth, “Sir Walter 
Scott and His Pets” 
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Rosa Bonheur and her animal friends Masterpieces in Color 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Holland: Historic Girlhoods 


Androcles and the lion. . . . Book of Knowledge XV, 4,786 

Dickens: Scrooge’s Christmas. . Reading—Literature, Sixth 

Animalsasfriends . . . . . Book of Knowledge, Il, 507-15; XX, 
3,602. 





SHALL THE AUDIENCE DECIDE? 
EDMUND T. BECHER 
Hitherto the task of explaining and criticizing the scholastic 
debate systems has been left exclusively to educators in speech 
training. I have often speculated, however, whether a few sugges- 
namely, from the ranks of 





tions from a less pedagogical source 
the debaters themselves—might not prove worth while. I am ap- 
proaching this proposition in the belief that a modest proposal 
from an actual victim (or beneficiary) of the present debate system 
may merit attention. 

What I have to say bears exclusively on the manner of judging 
debates. Apparently the judging system is at present undergoing 
recasting. Officials appear not to know exactly what method to use. 
This uncertainty undoubtedly received its impetus largely through 
the visits of English debating teams in recent years. After having 
participated in, and observed, many high-school and college de- 
bates, I have come to the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
method of judging a debate, especially from the standpoint of the 
debater himself, is by a vote of the audience. By an audience vote 
I mean two votes: one vote, before the debate, to determine the 
opinions of the audience on the subject previous to the argumenta- 
tive influence of the speakers; and a second vote, taken after the 
debate, to determine if this state of mind has been swayed one way 
or the other by the persuasive attempts of the debaters. The major 
advantages of this type of judging may be summarized under the 
following headings: 
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1. Debate carried on under the audience decision plan is much 
more valuable training for the debater. In developing this first 
point let us begin with the premise that debate, like all public 
speaking, should serve as an instrument in the pursuit of truth. By 
this I mean that it should be the purpose of a debater to learn how 
to present the salient facts on one side of a question or the other 
with the ultimate object in view of causing the listeners to accept 
the better of the two interpretations. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized at this point that a debate system, in order to justify 
itself, must give the debater training in fulfilling that purpose, for 
I think that everyone will agree that the chief function of debate 
is to benefit the debater himself. All other matters are secondary. 
Having established this premise, let us go on and compare the 
audience decision with the traditional expert-judge decision, and 
see which type is the better for teaching the debater how to move 
an audience to the point of acceptance of his views. It immediately 
becomes apparent that, considered in this light, the customary 
present-day decision by one, or three, or five judges falls flat. Un- 
der it, we debaters cannot afford to give a moment of thought to 
whether or not we shall be able to win the judges over to our way 
of thinking. To change a judge’s original idea about the debated 
proposition is entirely out of the question with us. We know that 
the judge is not open to conviction, and is not supposed to judge 
according to it if he were. So what do we do? We place aside all 
pretense of attempting actually to convince the judge with respect 
to the matter under discussion, and instead we act for him. Our 
entire concern is how to simulate a show of skill—posture, voice, 
argumentative tricks, and the like. The judge, under our present 
notion of debate, looks upon a forensic contest as a sort of exhibi- 
tion, a show through which he is rather boredly obliged to sit, and, 
at its conclusion, make a guess as to who ought to get the decision. 
He would probably be mobbed if he admitted that he had voted the 
way he felt about the merits of the question after the debaters had 
presented their ideas, plans, and arguments. Forced, therefore, to 
abandon the more valuable objective of convincing people and to 
substitute for it the artificial and comparatively valueless desire to 
impress, we are compelled to abandon the true purpose of debate. 
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Consequently we are not only losing much of the valuable training 
which debate should be giving us, but we are, in fact, getting into 
stilted habits which I believe will be detrimental to us in later life. 

Is it proper that we should be forced to place the entire em- 
phasis on the means rather than upon the ultimate end? For my 
part, I should much rather say that I had helped actually to 
change the mind of only one man out of a thousand than to say that 
I had participated in a debate in which a unanimous vote of the 
judges indicated that I had shown better skill in such matters as 
keeping my hands out of my pockets, refraining from rocking on 
my toes, or asking a series of fool questions. In the former case I 
would have prepared for the debate with entirely different motives 
and methods—methods and motives which would bear some sem- 
blance, at ieast, to conditions I would meet in later life. I have 
often stood on the platform and made every effort to impress the 
judges. But as for the others in the audience, I can say only that I 
pitied them. Perhaps I also experienced a little respect for their 
profound docility. But as far as the body of my speech was con- 
cerned, they might just as well not have been there. I was too busy 
trying to impress the judges with my technique to spend any time 
trying to convince the audience as a whole. I looked upon the audi- 
ence as so much material, raw or otherwise, with which to fill up 
the seats. Putting it in that light, do you wonder that we so often 
talk to empty seats? Certainly, if I were invited out and then 
totally ignored, as is the audience at a debate, I think that I, too, 
would spend my evenings alsewhere thereafter. But—and here’s 
the point—since a debater is going to deal with audiences of some 
kind all his life, and since it will have to be his purpose to convince 
his hearers rather than act for them, why not let him prepare his 
talks with that object in mind now? By far the greater number of 
us will have to deal with audiences of the chamber-of-commerce 
and jury type, where persuasion and conviction are the prime fac- 
tors, while mighty few will have to deal with picked, critical 
judges where our capacity to act can be put to account. I should 
like to ask, once and for all, what “excuse a debater can have for 
living” other than that he go before an audience prepared to take 
it as it is, with all its prejudices, factions, and interests, and appeal 
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to its reason in spite of them! What better training could a debater 
possibly have than that? Clearly, it is the task and purpose of the 
debater to learn how to take an audience with all of its diversity 
and win it over to his viewpoint in spite of it. It is exactly that 
type of situation with which the audience-decision method of 
judging debates teaches us to cope. Surely all that reasonably can 
be expected of any system is that it make the task of the debater 
comparable with the job of the ordinary public speaker in later life. 

2. The audience decision is a more adequate safeguard against 
the possibility of objectionable prejudice and bias creeping into the 
measuring process. The first thing to consider in this connection 
is that the popular ballot, by dispensing with the services of judges, 
would preclude the frequent unfairness in their selection. Almost 
anyone can cite instances where officials or managers of home 
teams select judges with a purpose in mind. It is a notorious fact 
that wire-pulling and maneuvering for the judge who is likely to 
vote for his team for personal, organizational, political, or eco- 
nomic prejudices is the favorite indoor sport of debate managers. 
Happy indeed is the debate manager who has secured three judges 
upon whom he can depend to be influenced in his favor by outside 
political or economic pressure. It is apparent at a glance that the 
popular-decision plan has no place whatsoever for such a practice, 
since no judges need to be selected. 

But even if we were justified in contending that school officials 
and debate managers always piously select judges without thought 
of securing undue advantage, the so-called “expert-judge” decision 
still would be based on considerable prejudice, due to the impos- 
sibility of finding judges who in themselves are not inherently and 
unconsciously biased and prejudiced. A debate judge is nearly 
always a man more or less well versed in current topics, and on 
that account he will invariably have built up mental associations 
concerning the debated question, and these associations cannot be 
cast aside—at least not if the judge is to reason at all in arriving 
at his decision. He will have certain facts regarding the question 
in mind and he will inadvertently watch for their appearance. So, 
naturally, when they do appear, he cannot help but attach much 
more weight to them than he will to some arguments on the oppos- 
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ing side with which he is unfamiliar. However honest a judge may 
be, that tendency cannot be guarded against. For this reason it is 
doubtful if there really is such a thing as an impartial debate judge. 
Since a debater must deal with partial and prejudiced judges any- 
way, why not let him make the thing true to life and include the 
whole audience in the process, rather than make it artificial and 
confine his efforts to three men who are now usually instructed to 
judge only the skill of the debater as it is manifested in the debate? 

It is worth while just at this point briefly to consider and an- 
swer the objection which one frequently hears raised against the 
popular ballot, namely, that audiences, or parts of them, will be 
prejudiced also—prejudiced, that is, not on the question, but in 
favor of one team, so that they would plan to vote against that 
team previous to the debate and for it afterward. Now let us look 
at the matter closely and see whether this supposed prejudice, 
which borders on dishonesty, is really important enough to war- 
rant our continuing to outlaw the audience from the referee’s 
stand at debates or if the objection is merely a bugaboo. An im- 
partial and fair examination of the situation would seem to indi- 
cate that the latter is the case. Let us attack the problem in this 
fashion: We must choose between two devices for measuring the 
outcome of debates—the expert-judged debate, and the audience 
decision. Now, we obviously will choose the system of judging 
which will be conducive to the best type of debating, and, what 
amounts to the same thing, give the debaters the best kind of 
training. If we accept this it is evident that the audience decision 
far outstrips the guessing contest by the three judges in its value 
to the debater because the incentive is similar to the incentive 
they will need to use in later life, namely, the need to persuade and 
convince rather than to impress by an artificial show of technique. 
In consequence, due to the fact that the audience decision pro- 
motes a more valuable type of debating, we would unquestionably 
be justified in using it even if as a measuring device it were inferior 
to the expert-judge system. But even as a fair and trustworthy 
measuring device the popular ballot is above par as compared with 
the old triple- or single-judge decision. To be sure, it would be 
folly to attempt to assert that the time will ever come when the 
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public will be educated to the degree where some few will not vote 
dishonestly or with an unconscious bias in spite of all that can be 
done to prevent it. Some people, I presume, will always permit 
their personal prejudices to get the better of their sense of fair 
play, just as some will always steal. But, unfortunate as it is, this 
tendency can scarcely be said to be a sufficient reason for abandon- 
ing the popular ballot any more than stealing can be said to be a 
sufficient justification for abolishing private property. 

Now that we are fully aware of the one supposed shortcoming 
of the audience decision; let us compare it with the foregoing evils 
of the triple-judge decision and see which is the lesser of two evils. 
I hope to make it apparent that the limited tendency of the audi- 
ence to cast its personal and local favoritism for its home team into 
the balance does not begin to be so obnoxious and disheartening 
to the debater as is the haphazard prejudice of the judge. To me 
there is nothing as disheartening, and perhaps disgusting, as to 
take part in a debate in which the mere personal prejudices of the 
judge—or judgment based on artificial standards which he is 
forced to set up, since he dare not be open to conviction—swings a 
decision either for or against me when I know that the audience 
thought, and the judge should have thought, otherwise. If I win, 
there is no victory, and if I lose I feel as though the entire work 
had been placed on the debate to no purpose—to no purpose, that 
is, except to further an overformal, artificial, and lifeless type of 
speaking. But, on the other hand, if I go into foreign territory and 
the foreign audience votes against me, I can at least see the reason 
for it. I have some lifelike characteristic of audiences (a charac- 
teristic with which I shall have to deal in later life) with which to 
account for it. But when a so-called “skilled” judge votes against 
or for me for prejudicial reasons, I am helpless. If, under the audi- 
ence decision, the vote is slightly out of proportion due to bias on 
the part of some portion of the audience, it would still be much 
more satisfactory to the sinned-against debater than if he lost the 
decision because of the artificial guessing process of a number of 
inconvincible judges. 

Considering the matter somewhat more concretely, it is also 
certain that the probability of error and prejudice creeping in and 
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swinging a decision one way or another is mathematically much 
greater in a group of three judges than in a group of three hun- 
dred, for example. The law of averages takes care of that, and, in 
addition, makes the vote a much more accurate measure of the true 
outcome of the debate. How often have you not come away from a 
debate with the feeling “that 2-1 decision was a mistake. If there 
had been more judges the outcome would have been quite differ- 
ent”? All things else being equal, the more judging units you 
have, the more accurate the verdict will be. Since the skilled judge 
is just as likely to be guided by prejudice as is the audience, al- 
though perhaps in a more artificial way, we can, at least for the 
moment, call other things equal. To illustrate further, is not a 
vote of 102-98 by the audience a much more accurate measure of 
the true outcome of the debate than a 2-1 decision by the judges 
(taking it for granted that they didn’t vote 1-2)? Likewise, does 
not a vote of 25-300 by the audience hit the nail on the head with 
much more precision, and give the defeated more information, 
than a o-3 vote by the judges? The audience decision must be 
more accurate, and say much more, than the traditional three- 
man bench. 

In addition to the fact that the advantages which the audience 
decision carries with it far outweigh the criticism of prejudice on 
the part of the audience, and that this prejudice, what there is of it, 
is really much less objectionable than the purposeless and whimsi- 
cal prejudices of the expert judge, there are plenty of safeguards 
which may be used to minimize the possibility of such prejudice 
becoming at all important. Experience has shown that in the great 
majority of cases the dual-ballot system takes care of the matter 
(particularly after a trial or two, when the student body has be- 
come aware of the disastrous reputational results going with a 
packed vote), but if more stringent safeguards are desired, I mere- 
ly mention the following devices, the desirability and advantages 
of which will vary greatly with conditions and localities. The first 
device is to hold debates in neutral territory. This has the addi- 
tional advantage of giving non-university towns and cities a better 
opportunity of getting acquainted with the work of the universities. 
Another method of minimizing the opportunity of packed audi- 
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ences is by not announcing the fact that it will be an audience deci- 
sion until the first vote is taken at the opening of the debate. Yet 
another interesting and novel device can be used in triangular de- 
bates, that is, have both home teams debate abroad, and have two 
foreign teams debate at the first town’s campus in each case. And 
finally, in extreme cases, there is nothing to prevent the opposing 
teams getting together beforehand and disfranchising certain fac- 
tions in the audiences, if they desire. For example, if the two teams 
decided that the college Freshmen were too inexperienced and too 
uneducated in college traditions to prevent them from letting their 
prejudices get the better of their sportsmanship, they might very 
well be denied the right to vote. And so on. 

The answer to the objection that audiences are likely to be 
prejudiced in favor of their home teams is, therefore, that although 
there is, and probably always will be, a small amount of prejudice 
of this sort, the popular ballot is still decidedly better than the 
traditional style of judging, for it not only gives the debater a much 
better and more suitable type of training, but in the final analysis 
the limited amount of prejudice of this sort, when operating in the 
audience, is also a much less objectionable type of prejudice than 
that which results from the tendency of debate managers to select 
prejudiced judges, or the type which unconsciously and unavoid- 
ably obtains in the mind of the expert judge. It is worth repeating, 
as a final word in this connection, that all that can reasonably be 
expected of any debate-judging system is that it be conducive to 
making the training which the debater receives comparable with 
problems of expression which he will encounter in later life. 

3. The audience decisions would stimulate greater interest in 
debate. There can be little doubt but that a popular decision will 
be a greater incentive for the public to come to the forum. One 
flatters the public by giving it the right to say who wins, and the 
responsibility which goes with voting cannot help but be of interest 
to the public. Indeed, it is quite probable that the audience deci- 
sion will turn out to be a welcome step in the development of inter- 
est in forensics. Thirty years ago, we are told, large crowds at- 
tended debates, not because of the lure of intellectual enlighten- 
ment to be received there, but rather because of the appeal to 
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school loyalty and rivalry. Today we are in a stage in which those 
who think only of victories for the home team “gravitate to the 
stadium rather than to the forum.” I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that we are about to enter upon the third stage of develop- 
ment. The interest which formerly was taken in debate because of 
school spirit can now be revived through a different stimulus, 
namely, the knowledge that the audience shall do the judging. 

And another point in this connection must not be overlooked. 
When a high-school or college student happens to attend a debate 
and is aware that he will have to render a decision at its close, he 
cannot help but feel a responsibility which will cause him to take 
closer notice of what is transpiring and of the technique that is 
used. Thereby he will inadvertently learn a great deal more about 
both the merits of the question and the art of persuasion than he 
otherwise would. In brief, the audience-decision plan would de- 
mocratize debate, and since our schools are supposed to be the 
workshops of democracy, why not revise our debate system so as to 
take advantage of this popularizing device? 

4. The audience decision has advantages over the decisionless- 
debate plan. A number of schools, having recognized the inade- 
quacies and faults of the expert-judge debate, have gone to what 
I believe to be the other extreme—that is, they have dispensed with 
decisions of every kind. But if the speakers have accomplished 
their purpose and have succeeded in convincing some people that 
their viewpoint is the proper one to take with respect to the matter, 
then why not let it be known? Omission of a decision of any sort 
takes the zest out of it for a great many people. We all believe that 
the American principle of competition, when worked into any un- 
dertaking, stimulates not only a greater quantity, but also a better 
quality, of achievement. All the labor is still there for the debaters, 
but the chief immediate recognition of excellence therein is elimi- 
nated. It cannot well be denied that the omission of a decision of 
any sort lessens the interest which people take in debate. Now, 
how unfortunate that is, especially since the activity is at present 
in such desperate need of stimulation! Why not let the audience 
decision supply what interest it will, particularly so since it carries 
so many other benefits with it? Furthermore, I believe that it 
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would be found to be a happy medium between the present unsatis- 
factory judging system on the one hand, and the loosely organized, 
informal open forum for which we are scarcely ready. 

In conclusion, the plea for a popular ballot is a plea for the type 
of debate which would more nearly conform with the true purpose 
of speech training, namely, to convince or interpret for an audience 
which is open to conviction, rather than to attempt to impress a 
small group of critics who are compelled to judge chiefly on tech- 
nique. It is my belief that debates so conducted would have larger 
attendances, would be less subject to the influence of prejudice, 
and would be more educative to the debater as well as more enter- 
taining to the auditors. 





THE AMERICAN PUBLIC: POET 


ALICE BIDWELL WESENBERG 


I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song. 
—BROWNING 

The census of 1930 will not be complete unless it reports the 
number of poets, verse makers, and rhymers in every community 
of the United States. Indeed, if it gives these figures no others 
will be necessary; the census will be taken. So it seems, at least, 
to one who tries to keep on neighborly terms with verse-writing in 
her own community. We are all writing it. What price Poetry? 
What is the explanation? 

This question may seem the starting-point for a consideration 
of the matter, but on second thought the query as to what it all 
means must lead back through “How did it happen?” and “What 
is it?” Why is this an age when all who possibly can—and several 
who cannot—are writing poetry? There are statements enough 
every week of the lack of genuine inspiration in our American 
poetry, of the fact that we have so much not bad and fairly good 
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verse in all our publications that we are grown unsensitive, habit- 
uated to anything clear and pleasant, or pleased with everything 
unusual and shocking. True as this is, alarming as it may be, this 
view of the situation is not the most important one. I wish to go 
back of it to the reasons for our almost overwhelming provincial 
interest in, and production of, verse in America. 

Two things must have happened to effect the changed status 
of versifying—a changed attitude both toward poetry and toward 
the poetic faculty. Of poetry we think now as not more special 
than prose; the poetic faculty we consider universal. How did the 
change occur? Several possible influences come at once to the in- 
quiring mind, all of them starting from the same source: famil- 
iarity. We are all on intimate terms with poetry; it has lost its 
glamor. We meet poets on the street; we read poetry in our daily 
papers; we use it in our advertising. And yet it has enough fasci- 
nation left so that we are all courting the muse, careless of her rep- 
utation. That we all know her well enough to pay court is inter- 
esting. 

This acquaintance is partly the result of the education in 
rhythm which every American home has received from the pres- 
ence of music machines. In the days when the piano was in the 
best parlor, practiced behind closed doors, and displayed by Susie 
at the end of a two-year musical education under the faded woman 
or the blustering, irregular man who stood for music in the com- 
munity—in those days the word “syncopation”’ had as erudite a 
sound for everyone as “solipsism” will always have for many. The 
rest of Susie’s family may or may not have heard, and probably 
did not feel any response to the stimulus of her rhythms—if, in- 
deed, she ever succeeded in catching any. But now, when few 
homes are without a Victrola, a piano player, or a radio, and 
when many homes have all three—now the sense of rhythm so 
strong in the Spanish muleteer, the negro stevedore, the Italian 
boatman (because of their heavily accented employments) is 
transferred to the ears of the American business man, the Ameri- 
can housewife. She washes dishes to the “Volga Boat Song” and 
he pays his bills to a Turkish March, or “The Swamp Blues.” 
Rhythm, always inherent in the life-blood, universal pulse of ex- 
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istence, is now heard and felt. It makes us step and think and 
speak in time and tune. No wonder, then, that poetry is no longer 
a thing to be amazed at; we know what rhythm is and how to 
tune in. 

Again, book learning is as common as bread. The American 
people have read, studied, and practiced poetry in the classroom. 
Not the college graduates only; the kindergartners who think—or 
whose parents think—they lisp in numbers are very scantily rep- 
resented by the Hilda Conklings and Nathalia Cranes. Hardly a 
teacher in the elementary schools who is not proud of the results 
of her efforts to teach “‘creative writing.’’ Whole anthologies, mag- 
azines, and individual volumes publish the output of secondary- 
school training in the use of verse forms. As for the colleges, the 
history of poetry, the technique of poetry, the theory of poetry, the 
psychology—and perhaps even the chemistry of genius—are sub- 
jects of the curriculum. Books on the writing of verse are written 
for ages ranging from that of nursery-rhyme readers to that of 
psychoanalytic scholars. No one need be ignorant of the way to 
make verse; hardly anyone is. Nor is there need of ignorance re- 
garding the poets and poetry of any period, especially of our own 
day. Anthologies and critical comment are ground out by each 
publisher each year. 

This list of available reading matter would partly account for 
the familiarity of a large part of the world with poetic forms when 
one remembers in addition how full the college halls are today, and 
how numerous. It must soon be exceptional to find young people 
who have never been to college—as it has been to find those who 
have no smattering of secondary education. The number of those 
who knew Plato’s ideas on poetic inspiration twenty years ago is 
multiplied by thousands today. There have never been so many 
people laying claim to higher education and showing some slight 
acquaintance at least with the subject matter of advanced study. 
It is not a chosen few, but a multitude of readers today who have 
been exposed to Spenser, Herrick, Keats, and Emily Dickinson, 
for example. 

But a sense of rhythm and a knowledge of poetry gained from 
books are not enough to account for the amount of poetry written 
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in every corner of every state in the Union. If to know it were to 
write it, our investigation would be complete; but it is the general 

universal—desire for self-expression, a direct result of all our 
modern thinking, that is the fertile soil for all these seeds. In this, 
roots are easily struck; from it both flowers and weeds shoot to 
blossom in profusion. The young people now leaving the colleges 
have been encouraged since kindergarten days in creating; noth- 
ing at the family dinner table has been so interesting as the child’s 
untrammeled talk. Repression has been taboo, expression canon- 
ized. Arrived at a crisis from which life-colors are seen in new 
combinations, the young person is moved at once to express—and 
does so—emotions and experiences new to him. Having read 
somewhere that the secret of the poet is to see the beautiful in the 
commonplace and to make that beauty live, the older person, pent 
up through the most emotional years, now expresses the romantic 
tendencies of that time in less climactic verse. The / and the ex- 
clamation mark are as evident in self-expressive modern verse 
when the letter is lower case and all punctuation is omitted as 
when these typographic signs of soul outpouring are used. Old and 
young, we have no reticence. Feeling knows no limits; expression 
of it is as common as walking. Blame Rousseau for it, or praise 
him; but remember he is largely responsible for the present flood 
of poetry in America. 

And so poetry is written in Walla Walla, Washington; in Ko- 
komo, Indiana; in Miami, Florida; it is written on State Street, 
Railroad Street, and Front Street. And what becomes of it? It 
is read to little groups of aspirants who cheer each other on by 
sympathetic approval and mild suggestion. Sometimes the poetry 
club or circle prints privately a volume of the verse of its mem- 
bers to be sold to patient friends and presented to the state library. 
Some of it is bait, and very good bait, for rejection slips. More 
than one provincial American has laughed courageously by show- 
ing a careful collection of the clammy printed slips that mean bit- 
ter chill to the hearts of poets and nothing to the editors. Much of 
the poetry, of course, sees print in the ordinary mediums. Eco- 
nomic laws are not often broken in the arts; the public demand 
and the artist’s supply are, except in the case of an amazing genius, 
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directly related. There are readers of verse almost to match the 
writers, and therefore there are publishers of it. In many commu- 
nities columns of the daily papers are devoted on certain days of 
the week to the work of “Our Own Poets.”” Sometimes the column 
head is more poetic and more reminiscent of an eloquent speech 
made in Athens than the poems in the column warrant. In a recent 
magazine of advice and encouragement to writers—and there are 
many of these—were listed 102 journals publishing poetry. The 
article emphasized the “extensive market for verse in America.” 
Many of the readers of these 102 channels of expression are un- 
doubtedly the poets themselves, but not all of them. Those whose 
longings are too vague, whose sense of form is too feeble, but 
whose sensitiveness to beauty is acute, find satisfaction in reading 
the poetry of their compeers, in vicarious emotional katharsis. 

One of the most astonishing facts in all this case concerning 
American poetry is that in money it does not pay. Few magazines 
pay well for verse; many do not pay at all; and some pay spas- 
modically. Several fairly generous prizes are offered each year, 
but for these many hundreds of poems are submitted. It does not 
pay, and yet the American people believe in it. A pleasant reply, 
I submit, to criticism of American materialism. When one con- 
siders that not only are poets not paid for their verses, but that 
in order to keep the channels open they largely support by sub- 
scriptions and gifts the poetry magazines, one realizes to what ex- 
tent poetry is either a fever in the blood or a very religion. 

It is hardly a religion, however; for while payment in money 
is little expected, ambition for fame is a keen stimulus. Poetry 
is not being written in America all for love of beauty. Nor are its 
publishers all performing an act of self-sacrifice. For them the de- 
sire on the part of the many verse makers that their names may be 
known, their work read, may be a source of actual profit. Reputa- 
tion as an author, and especially the name of poet, is enthusiastic- 
ally and industriously sought by our legion of writers. Interesting, 
certainly, that the attitude to authorship in the days of popular 
ballads—when all were anonymous contributors to the nation’s 
poetry—is reversed in this later day of popular verse. No “com- 
mon authorship” today in the songs of the American people. We 
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all write, but as individuals and with the definite hope that our 
names will be included in the already corpulent anthologies of 
modern American poetry. 

And so we understand some of the reasons why the poetry 
renaissance in America has widened from the professional center 
to a genuinely amateur circumference. What it is worth today, 
this mass of poetry, what its effect will be on American life and 
its reaction in future literature, how much of it is a forced growth, 
how much is native and real—these are questions hard to answer 
and better left to days when the perspective of distance makes the 
outlines seem less distorted. Two or three signs may well be noted, 
however, in our garden of American poetry by the careful gar- 
dener on the watch for blights. If it be true that the subject mat- 
ter of great poetry has always been the normal and the universal, 
what of our search for the strange, for the local, for the racial, for 
the defiantly ugly, in much of our poetry? If it be true that a nice 
relation between form and content must be preserved in the arts, 
what of the slovenly formlessness, what of the affectedly gro- 
tesque, in our present treatment? If above all else, poetry should 
be sincere, what of the sentimental rhyming syndicated the coun- 
try over, which publishers and even booksellers call poetry? I 
know well which I dislike more; but it is hard to say how much 
I dislike both urgent feeling smartly displayed and trite insinceri- 
ties prettily expressed. The reader may be in the same predica- 
ment if left to consider such passages as these two: 

I have seen her a stealthily frail 

flower walking with its fellows in the death 

of light, against whose enormous curve of flesh 
exactly cubes of tiny fragrance try; 

i have watched certain petals rapidly wish 

in the corners of her youth; whom, fiercely shy 
and gently brutal, the prettiest wrath 

of blossoms dishevelling made a pale 

fracas upon the accurate moon . 

Across the important gardens her body 

will come toward me with its hurting sexual smell 
of lilies . . . . beyond night’s silken immense swoon 
the moon is like a floating silver hell 


a song of adolescent ivory. 


—E. E. Cummincs, XLI Poems 
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NIGHT 
Oh, the night is a lover with jewels to spare, 
And the maiden he woos will have star-gems to wear: 
He will sift down the gold of his moon on her tresses, 
And release gentle winds to carry caresses: 
But his heart is a vagrant, sweet maiden; beware. 


But lest you forget that strong and lovely plants are growing in 
our garden, I quote again, this time from Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay: 

Euclid alone has looked on Beauty bare. 

Let all who prate of Beauty hold their peace, 

And lay them prone upon the earth and cease 

To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 

At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 

In shapes of shifting lineage; let geese 

Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 

From dusty bondage into luminous air. 


O blinding hour, O holy terrible day, 

When first the shaft into his vision shone 

Of light anatomized! Euclid alone 

Has looked on Beauty bare. Fortunate they 
Who, though once only and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 


May no blight destroy our forest trees! 

If the songs of a nation written by an idealist voicing the best 
his people can hope are an important influence, what must be the 
influence of the songs of a nation written by thousands of highly 
emotional, partially educated, ambitious versifiers? Is it good or 
bad that poetry in America sounds like all the robins and black- 
birds—and a thrush or two—in the tops of all the trees in town on 
a spring evening? 

















































ROUND TABLE a 
THE EXPOSITORY TALK AS A CLASS EXERCISE 


Since our students will use explanation more than any other form of 
discourse, in a class in oral English we may well devote much time to that 
type of talk, such as, for example, a discussion of the equipment, process, 
and results of setting up a radio. Boys willingly choose for topics mate- 
rial from their experience as amateur builders, and most of them have had 
sufficient training in mechanical drawing to add greatly to the effective- 
ness of their illustrations. But, trained in drawing or not, each student 
should plan an illustration to use with his talk; and if he cannot al- 
ready do so, he should learn to draw while he talks. In addition, we may, 
to good advantage, encourage him to bring to class anything that will 
help clarify his exposition: actual objects (samples), photographs, blue 
prints, maps, and so forth. Lest he think, though, that such extras can re- 
place careful preparation, we must caution him against too great reliance 
on such helps; and in addition, we must insist that he cultivate concise 
and vivid language. Such practice will be of advantage when it is neces- 
sary to talk without illustrative material—another helpful exercise, whose 
discussion we must defer. 

Illustrative material must net be permitted to arouse more interest 
than the actual points of the speech. In this connection we might call at- 
tention to that section of Poe’s Philosophy of Composition concerning the 
restraint of any anticlimax that might outshine the climax, or of any part 
that might dominate the whole. We might, too, suggest an investigation 
of when it is best to use concrete examples and of just how concrete they 
should be. 

In such an investigation one student discovered that while corre- 
sponding for newspapers during the Spanish-American War Richard 
Harding Davis’s articles gained their effectiveness from the fact that he 
always cited linear distance in terms of the best-known streets and dis- 
tances in New York City; heights he expressed in terms of the Flatiron 
Building and other well-known landmarks. In a description of a trip 
across the Atlantic a student compared the length of the ship to the dis- 
tance from the Main Building to the post-office on our campus, the size 
of the staterooms with the rooms in Sophomore Hall, and so forth, to good 
effect. In describing the manufacture of plate glass, another compared the 
furnace (40 30 feet) with the size of the classroom, and then compared 
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a crucible of fireclay (44 feet) to the size of the desk, thereby keeping 
within t - medium already used. (An audience can compare the relative 
sizes of a room and of a desk within that room better than two masses 
40X30 feet and 44 feet.) A good example of making a specific exam- 
ple concrete was that of comparing No. 40 wire to the size of a hair on 
one’s head; or comparing air pressure in a lift pump, forcing the liquid 
up, to drinking soda through a straw; or a worm gear to the bit of a brace 
and bit. 

From observation members of the class concluded that it is essential 
to announce the subject of a talk if it has not been introduced, and worth 
while to tell why the topic is of interest, to connect the new material with 
ideas or facts within the experience of the listeners, to proceed from point 
to point so carefully that all can follow, and to conclude in such a way 
that the audience carries away a large impression of the subject as a 
whole. 

Since the reader cannot readily review oral material, one must em- 
phasize in this connection the necessity for making one’s topic sentence 
even more prominent in oral than in written discourse. The best exposition 
for the student states, then, clearly and emphatically at the beginning of 
the paragraph its topic sentence, and often repeats it with great effect at 
the close. The framing of paragraphs in this way seems the surest way 
of developing one’s material so that the audience readily follows. 

The explanation of a process, the students selecting their topics, fell 
into three types: (1) those growing out of a full knowledge and experi- 
ence, such as how cotton thread is manufactured, how to make a tee shot, 
how blue prints are made, and how an airplane is controlled (all inter- 
esting because of concrete illustrations), how to raise silkworms, how to 
travel in a canoe, making phonograph records, how powdered sugar is 
manufactured, and softening hard water (this group based on actual ob- 
servation) , how to lower lifeboats, how books are taken care of at the cir- 
culation desk of the library, and how a portrait is painted (all based on 
actual experience) ; (2) those based on theory or on a competent knowl- 
edge gained through investigation (usually of the resources of the libra- 
ry), as a discussion of the atom as a source of power, how colored moving 
pictures are made, the static amplifier explained through an understand- 
ing of the static eliminator, how a dry battery gets its power, the life- 
story of a bar of soap, why it takes so long to go from Sydney to a point 
in southern Australia, and where we get the fish the people of this part of 
the country eat; and (3) those in which the speaker projected his facts 
on a background of the pageant of history and a curtain of geographical 
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description, as one student did in discussing the building of the Panama 
Canal, and another in telling why the French explored the Mississippi 
before the Illinois or the Ohio. 

Commendable in the delivery of these talks were the following pro- 
cedures: arousing curiosity by placing a drawing on the board before 
class and using a slight introduction and a pointer in the demonstration of 
the production of a high vacuum; letting the audience see the speaker’s 
face as he talks from a drawing or while he illustrates; having the board 
free of everything except the illustration to prevent the attention of the 
audience from wandering; announcing the subject before drawing the il- 
lustration; whetting curiosity by drawing before beginning to speak, and 
at the same time permitting the audience to see what the speaker is doing 
so that they follow the pantomime; drawing as the explanation progresses 
in explaining the construction of a thermos bottle; giving the derivation of 
the word “map” while illustrating contour and hachure maps; having for- 
mulas on the board and illustrations in the hand and shifting from one to 
the other to rest the audience while explaining coloring in frogs; writing 
trigonometric formulas on the board while explaining how to find the tra- 
jectory and range of a shell; listing formulas so that the audience will be 
able to judge them and call attention to error, or if they copy them, to get 
them in correct form; passing around samples of lenses in different stages 
of grinding when explaining the grinding of lenses for eye-glasses; refer- 
ring to a clipping from a paper to cite statistics in order to be more impres- 
sive and hence more effective than if quoting from memory; focussing the 
idea in a speech by quoting from standard authority at the close, or open- 
ing a talk by quotation which the speaker explains and amplifies from his 
own experience; demonstrating with gestures a talk on swimming—par- 
ticularly effective because the speaker was natural and not self-conscious; 
illustrating color changes in amphibia by means of inked cards and layers 


of tissue paper; in discussing the Einstein theory, saving the clearest il- 
lustration for the last (If you wish to hit the engineer on a passing train 
with a bullet you must aim ten feet in front of him—tate of train given) ; 
repeating effectively by way of summary; and closing with “Are there 


any questions?” 

In allowing students to select their own subjects one may achieve a 
variety beyond any teacher’s ability to plan. As evidence of this variety 
I append this list of titles from one class: surgical operations at sea; 
radio television; what perspective is; how a transit is used in making a 
topographical map; the origin of the newspaper; detecting spurious art 
among masterpieces; the value of reading historical novels; how to build 
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a concrete road; the Pasteur treatment for rabies; a history of the Ken- 
tucky Derby and a description of this year’s race; setting up landmarks 
for aviators; poverty as distinguished from pauperism; the attractiveness 
of the Lincoln Highway as a trail; a dozen specific instances of how dyna- 
mite may be used safely, noiselessly, and without damaging anything 
around; bumming as a science; how a funeral wreath is made; a com- 
parison of Great Salt Lake and the Dead Sea; the burglar as an inventor 
of tools for burglars; shooting light around corners; the National Club 
of Authors’ contributions to Liber Scriptorum to provide funds for a na- 
tional clubhouse; what Cervantes tried to do in writing Don Quixote ; and 
so on. One student drew interesting conclusions from counting names in 
the Students’ Directory. 
BuRTON CONFREY 


UNIVERSITY OF Notre DAME 





WALT WHITMAN: THE MYSTIC 

If the mystic is one to whom God is revealed in all life, for whom 
there is no beginning, no end, no birth, no death, but just life eternal, ever- 
lasting; for whom all change, all becoming, all being, is but a phase of the 
One Phenomenon; for whom the whole chaos of human experience is uni- 
fied and ordered by an emotional communion, an inspiration, a real 
breathing-in of divine light and life; one, moreover, who, Prometheus- 
like, uses this divine fire to the glory of his fellow-men; who is as God, 
who creates in the image of God—if this is the mystic, Walt Whitman 
was a mystic—not by conversion or conviction, but by intuition—through 
every fiber of his being. 

To Walt Whitman life was transparent; for him the law behind all 
was as clearly discernible as the thing the law made apparent; all was 
within him; he was in all; he was all; there was the macrocosm and mi- 
crocosm, the big world and the little world, but the little world was the 
big world; spirit is God; I am God, I am that I am. 

What wonder that he radiated an angelic presence; that as he left the 
hospital of pain and suffering, hands reached out to touch the least seam 
of his garment; that the dying said, “Stay, thou art my life!” 

Do I go too far in this? I believe not. To me his “Song of Myself” 
alone seems to substantiate every word: 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses 
And to die is different from what anyone supposed, and luckier. 
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Has anyone supposed it lucky to be born? 
I hasten to inform him or her it is just as lucky to die, and I know it 


I know I am deathless, 


One world is aware and by far the largest to me, and that is myself, 
And whether I come to my own to-day or in ten thousand or ten million years, 
I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 


My ties and ballasts leave me, 
I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, 
I am afoot with my vision. 


What is known I strip away, 
I launch men and women forward with me into the Unknown 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well, then I contradict myself 
(I am large, I contain multitudes). 


It is a transcendent mysticism. The eastern ascetic who scourged 
himself into insensibility, the whirling dervish, St. Anthony fasting in the 
desert, the Quaker in quiet meeting—each, in his turn, was a mystic, as 
is the Christian Scientist of today, But none ever reached that sublime 
pinnacle of exulting Nirvana, of abandoned at-oneness with his God that 
is so apparent in much of Walt Whitman’s verse. 

And yet there is not a word that might not have been uttered by 
Christ, the great teacher. 

I launch all men and women forward with me into the Unknown 

So has the unconventionality of a rugged democracy transformed the 
soft sweet words: 

I come that you may have life and have it more abundantly. 


Life! How little we understand it! How much of me is you; how 
much of you is me? What of all is me; what of me is all? Why try to 
comprehend it all? And so the mystic just feels he is it all. For those who 
can “pass over,” it must be as a resurrection. And Life! There is some- 
thing soothing and sustaining in the belief that transcends all things 
worldly: 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me. 

Oscar F. WEBER 
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LESSON PLAN 
RHETORIC 

Because the necessary formality of textbooks prevents the develop- 
ment of any emotional force, of any power to make pupils desire the ex- 
cellences of composition described, such essays as Palmer’s “‘Self-Culti- 
vation in English” should be substituted whenever possible. If only a few 
copies are available the class may read in relays, the dullest last, in order 
that they may have the matter fresh in mind for the discussion. It is as- 
sumed in this plan that the pupils have just finished “Self-Cultivation.” 

How many major points in the essay? Put them (seven) on the 
board with space under them. Go on to develop an outline something 
like this: 

I. Introduction: 
A. Language power is important. 
B. Everyone can cultivate it. 
II. “Look well to your speech.” 
A. Speech is needed more than writing. 
B. Writing skill is based upon speech skill. 
C. Use language to express thought accurately. 
D. Cultivate range of expression. 
E. Don’t be halting or stiff in speech. 
F. Enlarge your vocabulary. 
III. “Welcome every opportunity for writing.” 
A. Learn to organize your thoughts. 
B. See in each occasion not a reason for fear, but a chance to grow. 
IV. ‘Remember the other person.” 
V. “Lean upon your subject.” 
VI. Practice constantly. 
VII. Read and hear good English. 

In the discussion, center attention first upon “‘accuracy, range, and 
dash.” A question as to what the pupils think of that whole section usu- 
ally strikes fire. If it fails, try to commit them first to accuracy and then 
to dash and bring home the conflict. How can it be resolved? Vocabulary 
is one key to the problem, as they will quote from Palmer. Which words 
shall we add? Unusual ones? Most persons’ reading vocabulary is much 
larger than their speaking vocabulary—for the typical college Freshman, 
perhaps 6,000 to 4,000. Present the following paragraph featuring the 
excessive use of “get’’; or, if preferred, a paragraph expressing apprecia- 
tion, chiefly by means of “nice” or the superlative “awfully”: 
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GOT 

By the time the sun got up we had already got to the lake and had got our 
hooks baited. In fact within three minutes after the sun got clear of the hori- 
zon Wallace had got his first bite and a moment later pulled in a good sized 
perch. Unfortunately the hungry fish had tried to swallow the hook, which had 
got fast in his throat and before Wallace got it out he had got several ugly cuts 
on his hands. At first the sport was excellent but it got slower and slower as the 
sun rose higher. At the same time we got more and more tired. At eleven 
o’clock Frank said, “We've got fish enough. We'd, better start home now, for 
we have got to get in wood before we can cook any dinner.”’ So we got our 
string of fish from the water and went home. We got to camp about twelve 
o’clock. We soon got the wood in. Then while Joe and Frank got dinner, Merle 
and I rested. For once in my life I got to eat all I wanted. 

As for the cure: Does this suggest some words we should form the 
habit of using? Work out lists of the words whose work get and mice are 
unsuccessfully trying to do. What other words need to be relieved of 
their extra burdens? Present an “and” paragraph with a revised form 
showing the increased accuracy from the substitution of relational con- 
nectives. 

Propose that each pupil rehearse every day one topical recitation on 
a point in the day’s assignment in history, science, or some other subject. 
He is to be deliberate enough to choose his words, especially his connec- 
tives, well. At the beginning of each English period someone will be 
called to give the recitation he has rehearsed. 


W. W.H. 





FOR INTERNATIONAL GOOD-WILL DAY’ 


“When children’s friendships are world-wide, New Ages will be glori- 
fied.” So said the men and women who first suggested the celebration of 
International Good-Will Day; so we are all coming to see and say. Last 
year May 18 was celebrated in more schoolrooms than ever before. This 
year the number will probably be doubled. The International-Relations 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English offers to Eng- 
lish teachers of older boys and girls the following program material. Let’s 
make the day an unforgettable one! 


2 EprrorrAL Note.—This excellent list was furnished through the courtesy of the 
Chairman of the International-Relations Committee of the National Council, E. 


Es 


telle Downing 
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SONGS 
1. A Vision of Friendship, The Light of Peace. By E. B. Allen, for the 
International-Relations Committee of the National Council of English. Ad- 
dress E. Estelle Downing, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Each song 50 cents per hun- 
dred. 
2. Ain’t Goin’ Study War No Mo’. By B. G. Ricordi. In Across Border- 
lines. Address I.? 
3. The Banner of Peace. By D. Batchellor. In Across Borderlines. Ad- 
dress I. 
4. Peace Hymn of the World. By C. C. Woods. In Across Borderlines. 
Address I. 
5. Song of Peace. By M. K. Schemerhorn. In Through the Gateway. 
Address I. 
6. Young Crusaders for Peace. By D. Batchellor. In Through the Gate- 
way. Address I. 
7. Hymn for Universal Peace. By Evelyn Leeds Cole. Address 307 N. 
Elm Avenue, Jackson, Michigan. 10 cents 
8. It Must Not Be Again. By J. G. Dailey. Address 4734 Kingsissing 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Two copies, 25 cents; $1 per dozen 
g. Seven American Songs of Peace and Patriotism. By C. H. Congdon. 
Address 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
10. Folk-Songs of Many Peoples. Two volumes; includes pictures and 
directions for accompanying dances. Address II. 


TOPICS FOR SHORT TALKS OR ESSAYS 


. Why the United States cannot be a Robinson Crusoe among Nations. 
. How some cartoonists are helping on world good will 

3. Why every schoolroom should have a copy of Bishop Oldham’s “Creed 
for Americans.” Address I for a copy of the creed. 


4. How Richard Rush secured the world’s first unarmed boundary line. 
Story in Across Borderlines. Address I. 


5. The world’s honor roll of heroes. Address I for information about 
World Hero Calendar. 
6. Best ways of honoring our dead soldiers. 
7. Why high school students should read Private Peat’s The Inexcusable 
Address Donnelley, Chicago. 
8. What the League of Nations really is and does. Address I 
9. How animals and insects co-operate for mutual aid. Material in Across 
Borderlines. Address I. 
10. Organizations working for world-peace. Address I. 
11. The scrapbook project. Address Mrs. J. N. Emrich, 105 East 22nd st., 
New York City. 


7 See Roman numerals at the end for addresses. 
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12. How the Junior Red Cross is helping on the cause of world-peace. Ad- 
dress Washington, D.C. 

13. International House: Where and what it is. Address H. E. Edmonds, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

14. The essay contest based on Pollock’s The Enemy. Address Scholastic, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 

15. What our school can do to promote world good will. 


POEMS 
1. The Placard. By “Damon.” In Poems of the War and the Peace. Ad- 
dress III. 
2. German Prisoners. By Joseph Lee. In Poems of the War and the 
Peace Address ITI. 
3. To Germany. By C. H. Sorley. In Poems of the War and the Peace. 
Address III 
4. The Pied Piper. By William E. Leonard, In Poems of the War and the 
Peace. Address III 
5. The Debt. By E. V. Lucas. In Poems of the War and the Peace. Ad- 
dress III. 
6. Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight. By B. Vachel Lindsay. In 
Poems of the War and the Peace. Address III. 
7. Clean Hands. By Austin Dobson. In Poems of the War and the Peace. 
Address ITI. 
8. 1914—and After. By James Oppenheim. In Poems of the War and the 
Address III. 
The Battle of Blenheim. By Robert Southey. In Poems of the War 
Peace. Address III. 
The Arsenal at Springfield. By H. W. Longfellow 
Abou ben Adhem. By Leigh Hunt. 
The Fatherland. By J. R. Lowell. 
A Hymn of Peace. By O. W. Holmes. 
A Vista. By J. A. Symonds. 
Brotherhood. By Edward Markham. In Man with Hoe 
Excerpt from Longfellow’s Hiawatha, beginning “Gitchie Manito, the 
mighty, The creator of the nations.” 
17. Excerpt from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, beginning, “For I dipt into 


the future.” 
18. Excerpt from Milton’s Paradise Regained, beginning, “They err who 


count it glorious to subdue.” 

19. Excerpt from Pope’s The Messiah, beginning, “No more shall nation 
against nation rise.” 

20. Excerpt from Whittier’s Disarmament, beginning, “There is a story 


told.” 
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21. The Illusion of War. By Richard LeGallienne. In Across Borderlines. 
Address I. 

22. Buttons. By Carl Sandburg. In Across Borderlines. Address I. 

23. The Land Where Hate Should Die. By Denis McCarthy. In Across 
Borderlines. Address I. 

24. Midnight, the Thirty-first of December. By Stephen Phillips. In 
Across Borderlines. Address I. 

25. The Dawn of Peace. By Alfred Noyes. In Across Borderlines. Ad- 
dress I. 

26. We Mothers Know. By John Drinkwater. In The Peace Primer. Ad- 
dress IV. 25 cents. 

27. Peace. By Harriette T. Richardson. In The Peace Primer. Ad- 
dress IV. 

28. The New City. By Marguerite Wilkinson. In Lyman and Hill’s Lit- 
erature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 

29. The Need for Men. By J. G. Holland. In Lyman and Hilil’s Literature 
and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 


READINGS AND DECLAMATIONS 
1. Peace through Justice. By Henriette Kuyper. In Never Again. Ad- 
dress IX. 
2. Lay Down Your Arms. By Marion Rittenhouse. In Never Again. 
Address IX. 
3. Kato’s Revenge. By A. A. Bennett. In Never Again. Address IX. 
4. Never Again. By Margaret Applegate. In Never Again. Address IX. 
5. The Perfect Tribute. By M. R. S. Andrews. In Lyman and Hill’s Lit- 
erature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
6. The Other Wise Man. By Henry Van Dyke. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
7. The Christ of the Andes. By Caroline Duidboro. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
8. Jean Valjean and the Bishop. By Victor Hugo. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
9. How Richard Rush had his chance. In Through the Gateway. Ad- 
dress I. 
10. Binyon’s Paths of Peace, 2 vols., contains much good material. Ad- 
dress Oxford University Press, 35 W. 32d St., New York City. 


READINGS AND DECLAMATIONS 
1. What Makes a Nation. By Wilbur D. Nesbit. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 


2. America. By Franklin Lane. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Liv- 
ing, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
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3. An American Creed. By Charles W. Eliot. In Lyman and Hill’s Lit- 
erature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
4. Four Things. By Henry Van Dyke. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature 
and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
5. The True Grandeur of Nations. By Charles Sumner. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
6. The Vision of Peace. By Nathan H. Dole. In Lyman and Hill’s Litera- 
ture and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
7. A Society of Nations. By Woodrow Wilson. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
8. America’s Unknown Soldier. Warren G. Harding. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
9. Brotherhood. Edwin Markham. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and 
Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
10. America and the World. George Washington. In Lyman and Hill’s 
Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
11. The Union. Alfred Noyes. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, 
Vol. III. Address VIII. 
12. The Boy Scout’s Code. Arthur Carey. In Lyman and Hill’s Literature 
and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
13. You Are the Hope of the World. Herman Hagedorn. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
14. Your Best and Hardest Job. Hildegarde Hagedorn. In Lyman and 
Hill’s Literature and Living, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
15. The All-Nation Football Team. Basil Matthews. In Across Border- 
lines. Address I. 
16. An Adventure in Interracial Friendship. By Lincoln Wirt. In Across 
Borderlines. Address I. 
17. A Letter Across the Borderline. In Across Borderlines. Address I. 
18. Temporary Cannibalism. By E. M. Root. In Across Borderlines. Ad- 
dress I. 
19. The Fight of the Future. By Basil Matthews. In Across Borderlines 
Address I 
20. Twenty excellent selections by famous people in Selections, published 
for Prince of Peace Declamation Contest. Address Ohio Council of Churches 
415 Outlook Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 15 cents. Excellent 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
1. They Just Won’t Talk. By Katherine Reely, for International Rela- 
tions Committee of National Council of Teachers of English. One act. Pointed 
and pleasing. Address E. Estelle Downing, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 10 cents a 
copy. Suited for high school. 
2. The Loom of Freedom. By W. Maroney. A pageant of the nations 
Address IT. 
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3. Hope of All the World. By Bradfield. A splendid pageant play based 
on the League of Nations. Address VII. 

4. Youth and the World They Live in. By Aylmer. Based on the pro- 
cedure of the League of Nations Assembly. Informational and interesting. Ad- 
dress VII. 

5. Serving the World. Given by girl scouts at the International Confer- 
ence of Girl Guides and Scouts held in New York in May. Simple but effective. 
No charge. Address VII 

6. The Gate of the West (A dramatization of “Scum o’ the Earth’’). In 
Ritual and Dramatized Folk-Ways, Jasspon and Becker. Address Century Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

7. The Enemy. By Channing Pollock. Very vivid, human, and dramatic 
play based on the idea that the common enemy of all man is fate. Amateurs 
may give readings from the play by writing Mr. Pollock at 229 W. 42d St., 
New York. The play is published by Brentano’s in New York. 

8. Uncle Sam’s Choice. By Anna C. Evans. Emphasizes the vast expendi- 
tures for war. A short, snappy play. In Across Borderlines. Address I. 

g. Fruits of Civilization. A series of tableaux which can be adapted to 
suit stage and time limit. Has possibilites of real effectiveness and beauty. 


Could be made an entire program. In Across Borderlines. Address I 
10. Cantata for Peace Day. By Fannie Fern Andrews and John Donovan. 
Eight songs—several of them familar poems. Address John Church Co., Cin- 


cinnati. 40 cents. 

11. America for Americans. By Katherine Cronk. A humorous play based 
on the idea that we are debtors to all lands. High-school students like it. Ad- 
dress Lit. Headquarters, 723 Muhlenberg Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
15 cents. 

12. The Triumph of Peace. Anita Ferris. For senior high schools. Thirty- 
five characters; time, 1 hour. Address Missionary Educational Movement, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 15 cents. 


ADDRESSES 
I. National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
II. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Harcourt Brace, New York City. 
Mrs. E. K. Bowman, Helena, Montana. 
National Child Welfare Assoc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Assoc., 6 E. 39th Street, New 
York City. 
Scribner’s Pub. Co., New York City. 
Everyland Pub. Co., West Medford, Massachusetts 





NEWS AND NOTES 
INDIAN PARTNER SCHOOLS 

Some interesting information on a late phase of the development of 
international relations has been received from Ruth Evelyn Henderson, 
of the American Junior Red Cross of Washington, D.C. The practice of 
some of the suggestions indicated below is already serving as adequate 
motivating material in a number of schools. She writes: 

As one phase of the international school correspondence, which, 
through the Junior Red Cross, is opening doors of friendship among ten 
million young people of fifty nations, a project is developing called the 
Indian Partner School activity. Approximately 150 schools in eastern 
and midwestern states have Indian Partner Schools. The lucky pupils, 
though farther removed from their friends than Deric in Mesa Verde, 
(Putnam’s) are forming authentic impressions of Indian schoolmates. 

Exchanges between “partners” include regulation “school corre- 
spondence portfolios,” with the usual letters, illustrations, and samples of 
school work. They may also include such gifts as crayolas, beads, and 
other material used in preserving for America the nearly lost arts of In- 
dian design, basketry, pottery, and weaving. 

Several phases of the plan have interested English classes. Outgrown 
(not worn-out!) story books are collected and sent with letters telling 
why the senders enjoyed reading those books. A thank-you letter to the 
training school of the North Adams, Massachusetts, Normal from the 
pupil secretary of an Indian day school ended with the revealing sen- 
tences: “My mother is reading Black Beauty now. For a long time she 
has wanted to read it, but this is the first time she has ever had the 
chance.”’ Junior high school boys in New London, Connecticut, last year 
printed for their Indian partners silent-reading tests prepared by Miss 
Anne Campbell, supervisor. An eighth grade in Holgate, Ohio, sent class- 
room files of the Youth’s Companion and letters describing how the maga- 
zines were used in English. 

In connection with Better Speech Week, schools are encouraged to 
send games, posters, and any devices helpful in language work. “We ask 
you must excuse our English,” said a letter from the desert. “We are 
twenty-five pupils in this room and no white children near us, except 
teacher’s little boy, who is two years. We never hear a word of English 
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only in school. Your books and other things came to us, and our hearts 
say thank you so much.” 

The Indian Partner School project is open to all schools enrolled in 
the American Junior Red Cross, and is enjoyed by both elementary and 
secondary schools. 





THE LYRIC WEST 
“Our Younger Singers” page of the Lyric West, far-western maga- 
zine of verse published at Los Angeles under the editorship of Allison 
Gaw, of the University of Southern California, is a stimulating collection 
of contributions from secondary school and junior-college poets. It should 
be particularly valuable in classes studying modern poetry and creative 
writing. 





GOOD-WILL DAY PROGRAMS 


May 18 is Good-Will Day, set aside from other days for the observ- 
ance and progressive perpetuation of friendly international relations. 
Teachers who are sympathetic toward this movement may obtain litera- 
ture and tentative programs for use in their classrooms by addressing 
Miss Estelle Downing at Ypsilanti, Michigan, and the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, at 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Note the program material in the Round Table. 





THE GLEAM 
Readers and subscribers will be interested to note that Alice Sleeper, 
of Simmons College, Boston, has taken the place of Paul S. Nickerson 
as editor of The Gleam. The dues are still one dollar. 





WISCONSIN AT WORK ON GRAMMAR 

The committee on grammar of the English Section of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association has developed material for each year of the 
junior high school, and additional material for the senior high school 
organized on a mastery basis. Much attention is being given to elimina- 
tion and postponement, and the amount of material to be presented each 
year is reduced to a minimum. The committee feels that too much is now 
attempted in many schools, and that the mastery of smaller groups of 
ideas with reviews in the junior high school, and definite teaching and 
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review in the senior high school, should give more satisfactory results 
than are now accomplished. The full report is to be published in the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education, and will be up for adoption at the workers’ 
conference in 1927. The grammar committee has been authorized to con- 
tinue its study of the problem for the coming year. 

The joint committee of high-school and normal-school teachers is 
drafting a set of examination questions in grammar to be given to stu- 
dents entering the normal schools. All high schools in the state are to be 
informed as to the questions. The committee recommends that Freshmen 
entering the normal schools and unable to make a high grade on such a 
test based upon a minimum grammar adopted by the high schools should 
be placed in sub-Freshman English classes without credit. If this plan is 
finally adopted by the association and carried out by the normal schools, 
and perhaps the state university, English teachers in normal schools 
should be able to raise standards to where they belong. At present they 
are often compelled to teach on the eighth grade level as far as grammar 
is concerned. Such a program carefully followed would doubtless do 
much to prevent adopted minimum essentials from being laid away and 
forgotten. 





PERIODICALS 


One of Mr. Wells’ Worlds. J. M. Keynes. The New Republic, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1927. A creative view of the World of William Clissold. The 
book is an Omnium Gatherum whose central theme beyond two quasi- 
economic threads is the bitter relationship of women of the modern world 
to such men as Clissold. The Time Machine moves on at an enormous 
pace and the conservative influences in our lives are the dinosaurs for 
whom extinction waits just ahead. “The walls of our traveling compart- 
ment are bumping our heads.” Conservatism is no better than suicide. 
Begone. What a bore the ambling world is for the active mind of the 
modern transition-world! The second theme is the inadequacies of the 
Left Wing in producing revolutionaries. For the future they must enter 
from the Right. 

The Play in Transition. Edouard Bourdet. Theater Arts Monthly, 
February, 1927. It is generally held in Europe that the stage is going 
through a period of depression. The fact that very few French dramatists 
of today can create human beings on the stage and give life to characters 
is not proof that the theater is in a state of decay. Shakespeare, Calderon, 
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Ibsen, and Tchekov stood alone. A man may do so now. The real seat of 
non-productivity in our post-war transition period is that the great con- 
flicts which were the life of earlier drama do not now exist. The live 
young minds of today will not waste energy in futile conflict with out- 
worn religions or codes of morals. In this way the very springs of much 
of the old drama are broken. Where the high quality in the dramatic 
construction does not earn our admiration, it receives at the most an 
amused and indulgent smile. 

Herman Melville. Fred Lewis Pattee. The American Mercury, Janu- 
ary, 1927. Whitman and Melville, titans of American literature, were 
denied their birthright by the parlor men, dancing masters, and pale- 
minded critics of the “mauve decade.” Recognition of the genius of Mel- 
ville has been delayed even more than that of Whitman. The faded trim- 
timidity and repressive prejudice that damned him in the nineteenth cen- 
tury are now gone, and his Homeric similies, compelling bursts of narra- 
tive, poetic rhapsodies and impressionistic daubings in tropic color strike 
him out for us as a unique blend of Jack London and Byron, over-egotis- 
tic, over-intellectual, over-impetuous—afire with an eagerness for life 
that took him round the world at twenty-five, flared up for Typee, Moby 
Dick, White Jacket, Omoo, and Mardi, and flickered out in ashes at 
thirty-two. He was a genius born into a stupid, perverse, puritan genera- 
tion whose repressions and hypocritical nonsense would not allow recogni- 
tion of its unique literary genius. 

President Glenn Frank on Academic Freedom. Glenn Frank. School 
and Society, January 29, 1927. Is the teacher community property, a 
kind of third sex whose every act is to be held up for the scrutiny of the 
public, or is he a normal human being entitled, as part of his American 
birthright, to individual ideas and the free opportunity to express them 
openly without fear? President Frank’s spirited, decisive answer does 
not allow his attitude to be questioned. ‘““Any member of a faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin is and must remain as free to agree with or dis- 
sent from any political or economic policy of the state of Wisconsin as 
he is free to agree with or dissent from a religious rite in Liberia.” 

Joseph Conrad’s American Notes—and Thoughts on Life. Joseph 
Conrad. World’s Work, February, 1927. A number of personal, intimate 
letters to members of his family and his literary friends. They show his 
staunch friendship for Stephen Crane and his respect for Jack London, 
Henry James, Christopher Morley, and H. L. Mencken. Mencken he ad- 
mired tremendously and expressed his delight in the astonishing vigor 
of the man, “like an electric current with its crackle of blue 
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sparks like those one sees in a dynamo house,” and added, “My debt of 
gratitude to him has been growing for many years, and I am glad I have 
lived long enough to read the latest contribution.” There is also a de- 
lightful comradely letter to “My dearest Jack” —John Galsworthy. The 
range and informality of the photographs is remarkable. 

For Would-Be Writers. Edwin E. Slosson. The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, January, 1927. Pithy, pointed advice from 
the director of Science Service to teachers who wish to write, editors of 
school papers, and all those guiding the practice of writing by young peo- 
ple in school. We are admonished: “Don’t forget your reader is inter- 
rupting every minute to ask ‘Why?’ ‘What for?’ or ‘Well, what of it?’ and 
if you don’t answer these questions he will soon stop reading. Don’t over- 
estimate the reader’s knowledge and don’t underestimate the reader’s 
intelligence. Don’t expect the editor to explain why he objects to a 
manuscript. Don’t forget that when you are writing for the papers you 
are broadcasting for a million potential readers. But how many of them 
are listening in depends on how you write. Cut out all unessential de- 
tails, but not those which help to make the story more complete, per- 
sonal, or picturesque. Make everything you write as interesting as a 
story.” 

A Selected Bibliography of American Oratory. Albert Craig Baird. 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, November, 1926. This is 
the third of a series of brief bibliographies for beginners. The books are 
classified alphabetically under the names of our great orators, with the 
exception of the general references. These are listed chronologically, be- 
ginning with James Otis and John Adams and ending with Bryan and 
Borah. 

The Artistry of the Stanza. Allison Gaw. The Lyric West, January, 
1926. A technical article on prosody which deals with the music of final 
subsidence and diffusion. As opposed to the stanziac climax in which the 
artist instinctively seeks a heightened conclusion for art form, there are 
types which require the reverse treatment, and end, not in intensification 
or concentration, but in subsequence and diffusion. Such is the lullaby. 
Numbers of noteworthy illustrations including the Shakespearean and 
Italian sonnet are given to exemplify this point. 

A Simplified Essentials Test. Maurice W. Moe. The Elementary 
English Review, December, 1926. An English form test with explanation, 
some interpretation, and a statement of the results of its use. Forms A 
and B are given with the directions and correction sheets. The data sub- 
mitted is from Milwaukee and Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and from the West 
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Division High School, also of Milwaukee. With negligible exceptions, the 
check-up or B test has shown a reduction on every type of error. A fur- 
ther conclusion of the study is that the drive against flagrant errors and 
for correctness in fundamental forms is properly placed in the upper 
grades; success here, where the errors studied are shown to yield most 
easily to remedial treatment, will free the high school for attack on more 
complex problems. 

Are Children Reading? Stella Yowell. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, January, 1927. A prize contest run by the Bookman a short time 
ago, “My Book Friends at the Movies,” indicated to the editors that 
children were reading practically the same books that their mothers and 
fathers had read when they were children. This aroused considerable dis- 
cussion at Western State College of Colorado, and questionnaires were 
sent to city and village librarians in a country-wide study of the ten most 
popular books in their juvenile sections. A list of fifty characters from 
these data and from recognized book lists were made and the children 
tested on their knowledge of the central figures. The general average was 
51 per cent for the 664 evenly distributed Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, 
and Senior high-school students who took the test. The results indicate 
that the automobile, movie, and radio are crowding out the books. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

John Farrar is thirty—author, editor, critic, and lecturer. In addition 
he was First Lieutenant with the United States Air Service during the 
world-war. Under his stimulating direction the Bookman has stepped to 
the forefront of American “quality” magazines and sounds a new note in 
our growing journalistic world. He has published Forgotten Shrines, 
Songs for Parents, and The Magic Sea Shell, and conducts an editorial 
department that is the envy, delight, and despair of brother literary edi- 
tors the country over. 

H. W. James is the director of the School of Education of Alabama 
College. He was a member of Dr. Freeman’s committee whose report, 
Visual Education, was contributed under the provisions of the Common- 
wealth Fund. His undergraduate work was completed at the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, and he holds a Doctor’s degree from 
the School of Education of the State University of Iowa. Recent arti- 
cles of his are “The Dalton Plan Tested in College,” in the April, 1926, 
issue of the School Review, and “The Grading of College Composition” 
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in the October, 1926, issue of the English Journal. At present he is work- 
ing to standardize a scale for Freshman composition. 

Frank Mauzey Darnall, the author of “Traditional Notions about 
Jonathan Swift” in the Journal for September, 1925, has had wide expe- 
rience in southern colleges. He has been professor in English in Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri, since 1921. His degree was given by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, but he did most of his graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. 

Eleanor Tourison is chairman of the English Department at the 
Holmes Junior High School in Philadelphia. Her Bachelor’s degree was 
earned at the University of Pennsylvania, where she has also done gradu- 
ate work. She writes for Philadelphia newspapers, and is a member of 
both the Allyn and Bacon editorial staff for junior high school textbooks 
and the staff of critics for textbook manuscripts submitted to Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 

Merrill Bishop, promoted this past year from the directorship of 
Junior High School English to the direction of Junior Education in San 
Antonio, has had an intriguing and varied life. He is a graduate of Am- 
herst College; studied law at Columbia University; practiced in New 
York City; served in the Canadian army during the world-war; did 
graduate work at Teachers College and Texas University; and has been 
an instructor of English in the United States Vocational Training Schools 
and St. Mary’s College. He has published two booklets of poetry, Poems 
(1924), and Chromatropes (1926). 

Edmund T. Becher is debate and forensic manager at the University 
of Idaho. He has had a number of years experience as a debater at the 
University of Idaho and elsewhere, and was stimulated to write his paper 
by a vital meeting with the English team from Oxford. 

Alice Bidwell Wesenberg is assistant professor of English at Butler 
College, Indianapolis, with previous experience in Allegheny College and 
the high school at Freeport, Illinois. She teaches courses in Contempo- 
rary Poetry, Verse Forms and Composition, and Literary Criticism. This 
past summer’s travel in Spain and Portugal lends special interest to the 
translations which she and her husband, who is associate professor of 
Romance Languages at Butler, have made of Provencal and Spanish 
poetry. Her verse has appeared recently in The Stratford Magazine, The 
Gypsy, Voices, American Poetry Magazine, and Poetry. 















































EDITORIAL 


The American high school of 1900 was distinctly a college pre- 
paratory institution; today the preparation of pupils for college is 
The Perplexities a2 minor feature of high-school life. This is one of 

of Freedom the changes pointed out by L. V. Koos in his Inglis 
Lecture of 1925, Trends in American Secondary Education, recent- 
ly published. In the English department the shift from preparing 
for college to preparing for life has been very marked and generally 
hailed as a great reform. Doubtless such a change was needed. Yet 
even a liberal, if he be open-minded, must admit that the advance 
has been somewhat oblique, like that of a ship tacking against the 
wind. Destruction of outworn traditions is necessary, but not very 
valuable until they are replaced by something better. In our high- 
school curriculum we have not always known, Mr. Koos points 
out, just what to substitute for the subjects we have abandoned; in 
the construction of our English syllabuses the same uncertainty 
has frequently appeared. 

Have we determined what part literature could and should play 
in the life of the typical adult? Does he need (not desire) literature 
chiefly as mere recreation, as comfort and inspiration, or as a means 
to understanding human nature? Is it knowledge, or ideals, either 
of which he may get once for all from his school reading, or a taste 
for more reading that will best serve his turn? Will the form or the 
content of literature be more valuable to him? Which will benefit 
him more, the habit of reading, or the ability to discriminate nicely 
between the excellent and the mediocre? The teacher who has not 
answered these questions in his own mind really has gained little 
through the escape from college domination. And even when these 
perplexing problems are solved, there remains the almost equally 
difficult one of choosing materials and methods to achieve the se- 
lected objective. 

And what of composition? We say that training under the old 
régime was narrow and formal. We are happy in our escape from 
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the traditional four forms of discourse and the “essays” upon liter- 
ary subjects of which the youngsters knew practically nothing. But 
when we say we are training them to meet the demands of life, just 
what do we mean? Do we not too often assume that certain phases 
of literacy—spelling, grammatical correctness, and even sentence- 
sense—are the necessary equipment for a useful life? Ought we 
not, rather, to survey the uses the citizen actually makes of spoken 
and written language and then to teach our youngsters the com- 
moner types of speaking and writing? Such reasoning as this led 
the National Council of Teachers of English to invest thousands of 
dollars in an investigation of The Place of English in American 
Life. The report of that investigation, usually called the Clapp Re- 
port, is important to every curriculum-maker and teacher who 
plans a composition course. Any teacher of English who does not 
have it, either in the English Journal for February, 1926, or in the 
pamphlet form, ought to write the secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 506 W. 69th Street, Chicago, for a free 
copy. The authoritative list of common adult language activities 
which he will find there, accompanied by convincing testimony con- 
cerning the difficulties people find in them, should lead him a long 
day’s journey toward the genuine socialization of school composi- 
tion. 


























REVIEWS 


STYLE IN RECENT PROSE 


Many volumes seek to divine the portents of contemporary poetry, 
but none that I recall attempt to interpret that vastly more extensive do- 
main of prose as prose. Hence Mr. Beach, “watching the heavens and 
considering in himself the meaning of this or that phenomenon,” makes a 
survey’ which both in limitation and sweep is surprisingly novel. He is 
afraid, he says, that he “shall be thought to use the microscope more than 
the telescope,”’ but his readers will hasten to assure him that his method 
of precise and skilful analysis of representative passages is precisely what 
criticism needs at the present hour. With telescope he scans the larger 
significance of representative contemporary writers of fiction, biography, 
criticism, philosophy. With microscope he exposes the basic fabric of 
their style, dispassionately, rigorously. 

This admirably articulated twofold method is applied to Herge- 
sheimer (“Incoherence in the Aesthete’’), Dewey (“Incoherence in the 
Philosopher”), Gamaliel Bradford (“Anxiety”); to Cabell, Mencken, 
Sherman (“The Holy Bottle’), and to the autobiographers Henry 
Adams, Huneker, Lewisohn, Dreiser, Kreymborg, and Sherwood Ander- 
son. Strength, weakness, the essential quality of each man are drawn in 
singularly clear outlines. 

Mr. Beach finds hopeful augury of a genuine American prose in 
Cabell, “who has pondered long on the great imaginative creations of 
European culture,” in Anderson who “has pondered equally, sitting on a 
Winesburg doorstep or in the front window of his New York rooming- 
house,” and most of all in Kreymborg. For Mr. Beach, the prose styles 
of these three possess particular significance because they reflect similar 
vigorous movements in contemporary poetry. 

But in looking through Mr. Beach’s powerful lenses for hopeful por- 
tents we should not fail to recognize the importance of Mr. Beach him- 
self: for it is this very criticism which gives us at least one happy augury 
for American prose. 

PauL KAUFMAN 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

*The Outlook for American Prose. By Joseph Warren Beach. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
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REVIEWS 


OUR ENGLISH ESSAY 


It was inevitable that such a successful volume as the now almost 
classic Century Readings in English Literature should be followed by 
other anthologies in slightly different fields. The first two of these, an 
arrangement by types and a collection of American prose and poetry, 
followed the general plan of the original venture. They both surveyed 
wide fields of literature, both contained biographical, bibliographical, and 
critical notes, and both were primarily for introductory courses, although 
adaptable to other purposes. The most recent addition to the series, Pro- 
fessor Wann’s Century Readings in the English Essay,‘ follows the format 
and general arrangement of the others; but by elaborating his critical 
introduction to the proportions of a brief text, and by emphasizing a more 
rigid classification and arrangement of his selections, the compiler has 
prepared a book more suitable for advanced and specialized than for ele- 
mentary classes. 

In the hands of Professor Wann, the unruly essay becomes an alto- 
gether manageable literary form. The customary loose thinking on this 
subject has been supplanted by a critical formula and a classification 
which work with machine-like precision. After defining the form and 
stating its fixed limitations and possibilities, the editor proceeds to his 
analysis of specific essays, authors, and ages with enviable exactitude 
and finality. His arrangement is for the most part so logical that it is not 
hard to follow; once accepted it furnishes an excellent pattern for a 
drill-course in a definite literary form. In the earlier part of his book he 
follows a chronological arrangement; in the late eighteenth century and 
thereafter his introduction of American writers and his division between 
critical and other essayists breaks this order, placing Lamb on page 213, 
Arnold on page 306, and Irving on page 358. His selection of contempo- 
rary essays is stimulating and inclusive. 

Professor Wann has made a genuine contribution to critical thought 
on the essay type by his preparation of this volume; whether or not it 
will supplant the more genial hit-or-miss collections of the Morley type, 
now in general use, will depend upon the answer of the majority of teach- 
ers to a single question: Is the primary end of undergraduate literary 
study pleasure or the scientific analysis of the human mind? 


RoBErT E. SPILLER 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
* Century Readings in the English Essay. Edited and annotated, with a general 
introduction and bibliographies, by Louis Wann, Ph.D., Professor of English Lan- 
guage and Literature, University of Southern California. New York: The Century 
Company, 1926. Pp. 529. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


My Mortal Enemy. By Willa Cather. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 

Pp. 122. 

What happens when a strong, passionate woman renounces the luxuries of 
wealth, the support of an established social position, and the solace of religion for the 
full burst and glow of young love? The slow wasting drive of time and the bitter 
ache of inevitable defeat lies in this mature life of Myra Driscoll, who neither ob- 
tained her biological nor any other objective. The narrative is noteworthy for its 
form and characterization. It shared the O. Henry Memorial Award for 1926 with 
“Bubbles” but was disqualified because it appeared as a book. The format is a delight 
to the eye. 


7 P.M. and Other Poems. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Albert and 

Charles Boni, 1926. Pp. 89. $1.75. 

There is no flame from the subdued passion that burns intensely within the cov- 
ering calm of these tightly packed verses, but the glow and steady heat of the live 
coal is there. For yellow apples, naked on the limb, subdued Cornish villages, and 
the falter and droop of love’s inadequacies there is the same questioning—the sure 
slow search after the reality that lies back of the face of things and a contemplative 
absorption in the beauty of time. Back of this is the certainty that it is the poetry of 
a vigorous, glowing young man of thirty-two, giving promises of a full, honest life and 
the growing urge of pregnant poems to come. 

The Orphan Angel. By Elinor Wylie. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 

Pp. 337. 

This book is at least unusual. The hero, who, it is whispered, is Shelley in the 
form of Shiloh, is rescued from a watery grave by the seaman David. Together they 
come to America and by foot and boat, cross America in quest of Silver, sister of a 
shipmate of David’s. Their many adventures, their fortitude and self-reliance, 
coupled with the acquaintances they make and the wonders of the country they view 
are excellently described. The Yankee David is a splendid foil for the rather un- 
earthly Shiloh. The latter’s passions, in the United States at least, are much to his 
credit, though there are hints of a past. 


Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 

818. $3.50. 

To genuine lovers of fine poetry the publication of this volume is an event, and 
an opportunity. The supremacy of Hardy’s splendid figure in English letters has 
grown steadily for a quarter of a century, untouched by advancing age. He has been 
called an “eminent Victorian.” If living in that age makes him one, he remains un- 
tarnished in the vivid light of modern psychology. Melodramatic he may have been 
on occasion, but not a line of his verse or prose contains a priggish word, a cant 
phrase, or a dishonest reflection of life. 
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Ninth Avenue. By Maxwell Bodenheim. New York: Boni & Liveright, Inc., 

1926. Pp. 266. $2.00. 

Once more a solitary flower in a pigsty, somewhat besmudged it is true, but still 
a blossom pushing upward toward the light. Blanche Palmer, product of a near- 
underworld family in a New York slum aspires to a clean love and a life through 
which runs a flicker of intelligence. Can she achieve it or will her circumstances over- 
come her? Bodenheim, erstwhile poet, has given us a melodramatic “Yes,” even 
though her problem is complicated by a lover of color—if the girl has enduring fiber. 
She may escape—to what we are given little inkling. The reality of the heroine and 
some well-sketched pictures of New York night life, in the Bowery and in Greenwich 
Village, relieve the occasional sentimentality and deficient craftsmanship. There is 
much realistic, clever conversation of both shop-girl and intellectual levels. This and 
a few fine scenes will give it a sufficient hearing beyond the bounds of Manhattan. 


Goodbye, Stranger. By Stella Benson. New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 

260. $2.25. 

Perhaps it was a fairy spirit that made Clifford Cotton a changeling soon after 
he and his wife Daly came home from their honeymoon. Whatever it was pulled 
him like a will-o-the-wisp to China where he drank for a season the “milk of para- 
dise.” The thread of the story is but a hook for a scathing attack on the vacuous 
cheapness of American mediocrity, which seems, to this author, to be demoralizing 
the world. The subject is vast but this satire fails to cut as deeply as Babbitt, largely 
because the author does not know us so well. 


Show Boat. By Edna Ferber. Garden. City, New York: Doubleday Page & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 398. $2.00. 

The warm color of Mississippi nights shot through with the smoky lights of 
barges and freighters, and murmuring with the strange, blended sounds of an alien 
time and the huge, inarticulate river is here to serve as backdrop for the love of four 
lives. It is, of course, a capital popular novel woven out of a brief acquaintance with 
the fascinating life aboard one of the show boats that provided amusement for our 
river towns a generation ago. But is it ungenerous to wish that Miss Ferber were less 
a journalist writing for her eager, transient public, and more an artist who understood 
that fine novels grow, not out of casual observation and study, but out of matured 
life-knowledge ? 

Tides. By Ada and Julian Street. Garden City, New York: Doubleday Page 

& Co., 1926. Pp. 412. 

A sterling rounded story of Chicago in the flourishing eighties, of old Zenas 
Wheelock and Martha, his wife, of the early aristocracy, of Blanche Holden and her 
runaway marriage with clever erratic Ray Norcross, of Alan Wheelock, solid young 
business man and the tangle Blanche made of their lives when she married Ray and 
left Alan to ambitious, vulgar Leta Purnell; last the villain in the piece, W. J. 
Shire, realtor of the tribe of Babbitt. It is a fine piece of reportorial history that 
catches the flow of the tides in the changing western world—first Chicago—then New 
York—and recreates for the present day the manners, customs, and people out of 
which has come the present. In a fine sense it is an old-fashioned book in the best 
style of the 1890's. 
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The Big Mogul. By Joseph C. Lincoln. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 

Pp. 368. 

To those readers who tire of the problem novel and enjoy old fashioned ro- 
mance, The Big Mogul can be recommended. The plot is clear and good, the charac- 
terization excellent, and small-town life well and cleverly portrayed. Big daughter 
need not hide this book from mother. Parents of high-school students may safely 
keep it on their shelves; and that some people still think is not faint praise. 


Plato’s American Republic. By Douglas Woodruff. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co., 1926. Pp. 116. $1.00. 

Certain to make every brain cell turn handsprings. This clever story of the lec- 
ture tour Socrates made through the United States in 1925 is high comedy indeed. 
There is a lecture before the Hootsville Business Men’s Club, and keen competition 
with Xantippe. These diverting incidents strike the bull’s-eye in their acute criticism 
of certain peculiarly American obsessions. Only those callous toward the thinking of 
cultivated Europeans can afford to miss this late issue of the “Today and Tomorrow 
Series.” 


The Best British Short Stories of 1926. With an Irish Supplement. Edited by 

Edward J. O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1926. Pp. 427. $2.50. 

A notable collection of fine tales by leading artists of the English short story. 
D. H. Lawrence is represented by a powerful, primitive narrative of “The Woman 
Who Rode Away.” With him are Burke, Aldous Huxley, Walter de la Mare, Liam 
O’Flaherty, Hugh Walpole, Allan N. Monkhouse, Stella Benson, and J. D. Beresford 
—twenty-two in all. The opportunity for comparative study of the current short 
story offered by this and the American companion volume is evident to all who offer 
courses where such study is pertinent. It will not, this year, be flattering to our na- 
tive production. 


The Best Short Stories of 1926 and the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1926. 
This issue of an established annual event in the news of the short story is dedi- 

cated to Manuel Kromroff and contains his amusing phantasy, “The Christian Bite,” 

from the Atlantic. Other established figures are Ring Lardner, Zona Gale, Chester T. 

Crowell, and the ubiquitous Wilbur Daniel Steele. The Dial, the Midland, and the 

Forum have a perfect score on distinctive stories published, as shown by the magazine 

averages made from the ratings given. 


Raoul de Cambrai. Translated from the Old French by Jessie Crosland. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 176. $1.85. 
A spirited prose translation of this fine old feudal epic. The brutality and law- 
lessness of the times, the vividness and reality of the customs, and the remorseless 
march of unbridled passion for war are here with an impetuous movement not sur- 
passed in any old French literature, except, perhaps, in the Song of Roland. 
Vision of Judgment. By Lord Byron. “Cambridge Plain Texts.” New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 48. 
A flexible-covered pocket volume of this famous satirical tour de force. There is 
an excellent brief biography of “Glorious Apollo.” 
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Spenser. By Emile Legouis. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 140. 

The poet dominates, but the man is well considered in the six lectures reproduced 
here much as they were given for the Turnbull Foundation at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. They interpret Spenser’s work by relating it to his character, and so indi- 
cating that his deficiencies as weil as his abilities grew out of immutable elements in 
his nature. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. XII. Col- 
lected by John Buchan. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1926. Pp. 119. $2.50. 

This collection of six papers for the specialist contains “Milton’s Lines on 
Shakespeare,” by H. W. Garrod, “Proposals for a New Edition of Johnson’s Letters,” 
by R. W. Chapman, “The Faerie Queen and Its Critics,” by H. Clement Notcutt, 
“Canadian Literature: The Beginnings,” by Archibald MacMechan, and “Scottish 
Ballads: Their Evidence of Authorship,” by Alexander Keith. 

James Kirke Paulding—Versatile American. By Amos L. Herold. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 167. 

Partly passed over by the scholars and almost unknown to the general public, 
Paulding as man, critic, poet, novelist, and author of seventy short tales seems certain 
to win his way back to a measure of public recognition. If for no other reason, he 
will come to be remembered as an interpreter of the New York Dutch equal to Irv- 
ing, who thought very highly of his co-worker on the Salmagundi Papers. 


Sappho and Phaon. A lyrical drama. By Marian Osborne. New York: The 

Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 68. 

Sappho, a love potion whose name has been one to conjure with down the ages, 
passes here through love to longing and the ease of death. This brief lyrical drama 
recreates her in the exquisite beauty of passion as classical, but more chaste, than 
that of the Greek gods. 


Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Edited by A. H. Cruickshank. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926. Pp. 141. 
$2.00. 

In the same volume is printed a comparison with Middleton’s A Trick to Catch 
the Old One, with careful notes to aid intensive students to study these famous 
dramas. The editor has closely followed the quarto to indicate Massinger’s style, 
method, and meter, with parallel passages from Shakespeare, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
and certain Greek and Latin sources. A review of the remarkable stage history of 
Massinger’s drama in England and in America tells us that when Kean played in it, 
“women shrieked with terror, and hard Byron was seized with a convulsive fit.” 


Goethe’s “Faust” Done into English Verse in the Original Metres. With Com- 
mentary Notes. By W. H. Van Der Smissen. Introduction by Sir Robert 
Falconer. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 504. 


This translation by an emeritus professor of German in University College, 
Toronto, is the result of a lifetime of careful study and embodies the results of recent 
scholarship and criticism on this great masterpiece. The particular object has been 
the intelligent interpretation of Part II, so long not understood even by Goethe’s 
countrymen, and never yet played in English. 
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Integrity in Education and Other Papers. By George Norlin. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 231. $2.00. 

Scholarly and decisive articles on general aspects of life from the point of view 
of a classical student and the president’s chair of the University of Colorado. Many 
of them have been reprinted from pedagogical magazines, such as Classical Philology, 
Poet Lore, the American Journal of Philology, and from the University of Missouri 
“Literature Series,” the Record of the Denver Bar Association, and the Loeb Classical 
Library. 

Ernest DeWitt Burton: A Biographical Sketch. By Thomas Wakefield Good- 
speed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. 93. $3.00. 

A personal biography of an internationally famous New Testament scholar who 
became president of a great university. It is a moving tribute to the man, the friend, 
the scholar, and the administrator. It will be keenly studied by those who knew him, 
and by those who wish to follow his example. 

Christianity in the Modern World: Papers and Addresses by Ernest DeWitt 
Burton. Edited by Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1927. Pp. 195. $2.00. 

Formal and occasional addresses on “The Religion of Jesus and of Paul” and 
“Christianity in the Life of Today.” 


TEACHING 


Pupil Adjustment in Junior and Senior High Schools. By William Claude 
Reavis. With an Introduction by Lotus D. Coffman. New York: D. C. 


Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. 348. — 
The modern teacher and administrator who realize the vital significance of edu- 


cational guidance and counseling in the organization of an efficient school will greet 
this thoughtful, earnest book with pleasure and instant recognition of its soundness, 
definiteness of program, and advanced position. Part II is a series of case studies that Pp 
will open up a new field of opportunity for those who wish to salvage the waste lives 
familiar to every teacher. You will meet this contribution to teaching now—or later. 











The Panorama of American History. Drawn by Luxor Price. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1926. $7.50. y 
Just as Van Loon’s Story of Mankind grew out of the stories he told his boys as H.S 
they sat together in the evening, so this beautifully prepared and artistically finished John 
wall map began with Mr. Price’s attempt to explain with his pencil for his own small Jame 
son the important events of American history. It shows in about eighty individual ede © 
adjacent, chronologically arranged pictures, printed on fine paper and backed with J.w 
linen, the growth of American life from wigwam to skyscraper. There are, unfortu- J. Ar 
nately, a few pictures of glorious warfare that would not have been presented quite Robe 
so cheerfully if the artist had seen a little service in the ranks Bertr 
School Supervision in Theory and Practice. By Ellsworth Collings. New Ge ri 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. 368. $2.75. Lucie 
Texts on supervision based upon actual experiments and summarizing in their pve 


review of late research the best current theory are few and of recent publication. This 
volume, developed in the author’s classrooms at the University of Oklahoma, has 
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been tried out in several city systems before being submitted for general use. The 
evident influence of J. L. Meriam, W. H. Kilpatrick, Frank M. McMurry, and W. W. 
Charters gives the work breadth and flavor. Especially is this true in the case of 
Meriam, whose emphasis upon child needs as the determining factor in the selection 
of materials and methods is almost wholly accepted. An innovation is the inclusion 








of a series of stenographic reports of classroom enterprises. 


Improvement in the Teaching of Reading. Supplement to the Course of 
Study in Reading—Elementary and Secondary Grades. Bureau of Re- 
search Monograph No. 1, City of Baltimore; Department of Education, 
Bureau of Research. 
Contributions by leaders in the teaching of reading from within the public- 

school system of Baltimore and the university. William A. McCall, Allan Abbott, 

Franklin T. Baker, Willis L. Uhl, and John C. French represent the latter group. 

Objective Tests in High-School Subjects. By George Frederick Miller. Pub- 
lished by George Frederick Miller, Norman, Oklahoma. 
The eight tests in English are confined to composition and deal with the funda- 


mentals of grammar and mechanics. 
The Teaching of English in the Far East. By Lawrence Faucett. New York: 
The World Book Co., 1927. Pp. 220. 
English-speaking peoples have been strangely indifferent to the need of provid- 
ing materials and methods for the ready use of teachers of English in the Orient. This 


[Continued on the next page] 

















COLLEGE READINGS ON CURRENT 


PROBLEMS: Selected by ALBERT CRAIG-BAIRD 





Authors 


H. S. Canby 
John Dewey 
James M. Beck 
C. L. Lange 

J. W. Hudson 


J. Arthur Thomson 


Robert Herrick 
Bertrand Russell 
George Santayana 
Lucie A. Zimmern 
Charles W. Eliot 


Albert Parker Fitch 


Charles Evans 
Hughes 

Marion LeRoy 
Burton 

Frank A. Taussig 


Thirty-three selections which pro- 
vide for thought-provoking assign- 
ments in courses in Freshman 
Rhetoric, Argumentation, Debat- 
ing and Public Discussion. 
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lack of adaptability, perhaps more than any other one thing, is handicapping English 
in its race with Esperanto for a place as the great secondary language of the world. 
This well-conceived, sound book attacks the problems of teaching English in the Far 
East on the basis of experimental work done in China. The basic facts that (1) the 
vast majority of students in China, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, and India are 
ignorant of English when they enter school, and (2) that native teachers speak Eng- 
lish very poorly are made molds for the method. The Craigie system is given much 
emphasis. 


Principles of Education. By Philip R. V. Curoe. New York: Globe Book Co., 

1926. Pp. 138. 

A brief statement of the theoretical basis of progressive educational practice for 
teachers’ colleges and teachers in service. There are questions at the end of each chap- 
ter and a true-false test on the book is included at the end. 

Milton’s Semitic Studies. By Harris Fletcher. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1926. Pp. 155. $3.00. 

Milton’s scholarly studies in the Semitic languages have been recognized by all 
students of his work, but previous to this time no careful research has been published 
to establish the particulars of the entire field. This investigation reports the general 
background of Milton’s day, his Semitic training and equipment, and the appearance 
of Semitic material in his poetry. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


This Singing World (Junior Edition). A collection of modern poetry for young 
people. Collected and edited by Louis Untermeyer. Illustrations by Decie 
Merwin. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 375. 

To commend this splendid book and the fine sensitive mind that produced it 
would be an offense to those who have seen it, but to the fortunate lovers of poetry 
who are teaching young people and have missed it, there is just one injunction: find 
a copy of this book and read it. Read it for your own delight in a collection of beau- 
tiful poetry blended by one of the most appreciative poets of our generation. This 
revision has been worked out through use in the junior high schools 


The Pamphlet Poets (Carl Sandburg, edited by Hughes Mearns; Elinor Wylie, 
edited by Laurence Jordan; Walt Whitman, edited by Louis Untermeyer; 
Edgar Allen Poe, edited by John Gould Fletcher; Nathalia Crane, edited 
by Hughes Mearns; H. D., edited by Hughes Mearns). New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster. $0.25 each. 

These excellent, attractively prepared pamphlets are noteworthy for the endur- 
ing quality of the material selected and the keenly written, discriminating introduc- 
tions. Each includes approximately thirty poems. 

Masterpieces of Modern Verse. By Edwin DuBois Shurter and Dwight Ever- 
ett Watkins. New York: Noble & Noble, 1926. Pp. 166. $1.50. 
Well-selected poems from over sixty modern British and American authors, ar- 

ranged for the use of the public-speaking or interpretative-reading class. Each poem 
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By 
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Dr. John J. Donohue, of Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City, in talk- 


ing about Hermans recently said: 


“| have found that the students 
take to the idea pleasantly, get en- 
thusiastic over their accomplish- 
ment, more evident here than under 
the old plan, and that, most impor- 
tant of all, they learn to teach them- 
selves.” 
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z HIS book considers in detail the chief influences that 
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present time. As a result of the author’s examination of 
newspaper files in English and American libraries, he 
presents many new facts and conclusions in regard to the 
development of the press both in England and in the 
United States. Abundant illustrations are supplied show- 
ing reproductions of newspaper pages and other material, 
much of which has not hitherto been availble in book 
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is preceded by a brief biographical and suggestive foreword. “Nature,” “The City 
and Modern Life,” “Home Life and Childhood,” “Reflective and Inspiration,” and 
“Especially Musical” are some of the organization headings. 


The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived before Achilles. By Padriac 
Colum. Illustrations by Willy Pogany. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1921. Pp. 280. 

Few artists have the training to write school texts in other fields, but it becomes 
increasingly evident that we must ask their help in editing our classics for courses 
in literature, particularly when rewriting or interpreting the early stories of the race. 
The warmth and color of the writing and the fascinating narrative skill of this volume 
recommend it highly for the junior and senior high schools. 


Journalism for High Schools. By William N. Otto. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 318. 

A text evolved from sixteen years’ experience in the direction of a daily news- 
paper in the Shortridge High School and tested in the classroom. The author is thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the resolution of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish restricting the teaching of journalistic writing in the high school to non-voca- 
tional aims. In fifteen balanced chapters he provides for background history, the unit 
phases of newspaper work such as the news story, editorial, copy- and proofreading, 
a style book, and a final section on the essentials of correct English. 

Selections from Poe’s Literary Criticism. Edited with an Introduction by John 

Brooks Moore. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. 199. $1.00. 

The critical essays given here are those Poe wrote on American authors, with 
the exceptions of certain “Marginalia” on Carlyle, Shelley, and Tennyson. Cooper, 
Hawthorne, Channing, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, Willis, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and 
Sarah Margaret Fuller are considered in Poe’s typical, original manner. 


The Covered Wagon. By Emerson Hough. Edited by Clarence Stratton. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 386. 

A library and text edition of this fine romance. 

The Heart of Midlothian. By Walter Scott. Abridged and edited by Archibald 

Paterson. Illustrated by George M. Richards. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Co., 1926. Pp. 497. 

The omission of Scott’s interminable Latin and French quotations, religious dis- 
quisitions, and legal allusions has put this fascinating novel within the range of en- 
thusiasm of secondary pupils. The whole work of editing has been done with intelli- 
gence, and the illustrating is in good taste. Brief questions are given for each chapter. 


Festival and Civic Plays from Greek and Roman Tales. By Mari Ruef Hofer. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1926. Pp. 237. $1.25. 

twenty entertaining plays designed to interpret the Greek and Roman 

civtization to junior and senior high school pupils. They are organized around 

mythological and historical centers and might well serve as motivating material for 

courses in classical literature. 
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